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A VALENTINE. 
BY MARTHA MeCULLOCH WILLIAMS 
T= page is wove of the greening grass, 
And the budded boughs wind-shaken, 
Aud fairly writ with the sun’s true gold— 
Sweet earth, sweet earth, awaken! 


‘*Waken! the time of snow is past, 
The long chill night is dying. 

Smile thee awake in hyacinth bells, 
In violets softly sighing. 


In knots and wreaths of the daffodil, 
In the peach bloom's rosy glowing, 
In the hasty gold of the crocus flower, 
In the wild plum’s scented snowing 


‘Smile thee awake—the sweet birds sing, 
The silver south blows rarely. 

‘ Love, love,’ they sing, but thy lover Spring 
Shall love thee far more. dearly.” 


THE POVERTY OF PREJUDICE. 
) REJUDICE in its ordinary and unfavorable ac- 
ceptation tends to poverty, mental and spiritual, 
for it shuts up the avenues by which light would 
fain enter, and closes the ear to truth, lest it should 
beunwelcome. Yet it is socommon and so potent that 
it must be taken into account in all the alfairs of 
this world, and it does not even shrink from med 
dling with those of eternity. 

Prejudice not only stifles candor and Jiberality, but 
it fosters a most unpleasant and aggressive species of 
self-conceit, the prejudiced individual priding him- 
self upon the strength and invulnerability of his 
position, and complaceutly boasting that he is ‘* the 
veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, antipathies.” 
Wilful ignorance is cherished, and there is no wish 
to investigate in a spirit of judicial calm and fair- 
ness; itis enough to say, ‘‘ I do not love thee, Doctor 
Fell,” the ‘‘ reason why ” being of no consequence. 
Yet with this indifference to motives and causes 
there is strangely mingled a desire to impose their 
beliefs upon others. Such a person bristles with sharp 
little points, and after a few encounters is instinct- 
ively avoided, social intercourse not being a battle- 
ground 

One of the most common phases of this impover- 
ishing quality is the perversion of a natural prefer- 
ence for one’s birthplace or home and customs into 
aun overweening sentiment which sees no charm in 
any other locality or mode of life. When the stran- 
gers within our gates deal out unmerciful criticism, 
we are tempted to exclaim with the patriarch—who 
must at that moment have lost a little of that par- 
ticular virtue for which he alone of his sex is re- 
nowned—** No doubt but ye are the people, and wis- 
dom shall die with you!” 

Race prejudice is as senseless as it is universal. 
Beginning as soon as there was a division into peo- 
ples and tribes, it continues to flourish in al! the vigor 
resulting from ages of careful tending. As well 
hold a man responsible for the color of his hair and 
eves as for the channel in which his blood has flowed 
down to him; yet people otherwise sensible are 
most strongly prejudiced in this particular, and de- 
clare that nothing can blind them to the fact that 
certain agreeable men and women belong to a na- 
tionality or a creed which they, the prejudiced ones, 
hold in contempt. Heine speaks of **a good Chris- 
tian of Hamburg who could never suppress his dis- 
content that our Lord and Saviour was a Jew by 
birth,” adding: ‘* Just so J feel towards William 
Shakespeare. My heart sinks within me when I 
think that, after all, he is an Englishman, and be- 
longs to the most insupportable set of psople that God 
in his anger ever created.” Strong language this, 
but unfortunately only an exaggeration of a spirit 
which actually exists. 

A lady who came for a stay of some weeks in a 
summer resort was conjectured to belong to that 
race which ‘dates beyond the pyramids.” There 
was a little flutter of discussion as to how she should 
be received. Those who acknowledged that they had 
prejudices, but were resolved not to be governed by 
them, were rewarded by finding a lovely character, 
a wealth of intellectual gifts, and a rare charm in 
this quiet refined gentlewoman, who, whatever her 
creed, far excelled in what we are accustomed to de- 
nominate the Christian virtues the scornful few who 
held aloof. They made themselves the poorer by 
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their refusal to have any intercourse with one whom 
to know was a “ liberal education,” and also by the 
loss of the respect of all who witnessed their slight- 
ing behavior. 


MINIATURE RALEIGHS. 
MH dye small boy is an interesting personality in all his 


moods and phases, and the lamentations over the de-- 


geveracy of modern courtesy tend to make his development 
a subject of special import, as we wonder whether the young 
man of the future will be a gallant knight, or an egotist in- 
different to all claims of sex or age. Thinking of this prob- 
lem led to keener watchfulness for all sigus which might 
help its solution, and it is pleasant to record that a majority 
of the little fellows bore the scrutiny bravely, and that there 
promises to be another generation of American gentlemen. 

There were found school-boys giving up their seats when 
cars became crowded, gracefully lifting their hats, yet blush- 
ing furiously while they tried to seem unconscious. There 
was the very small person, evidently just promoted to the dig- 
nity of trousers, who came under observation in a “* ladies’ 
lunch-room.” He had such pretty table manners, and later 
bestirred himself to assist his fair young mother with her 
wraps, although he bad to stand on tiptoe while she still sat, 
How his eyes danced as he succeeded! Then there was the 
dear boy at the summer meeting of a great church organiza- 
tion, who was so helpful at the luncheon under the trees; 
and when the grown people were served made his appear- 
ance with a plate heaped with delicacies, presumably for his 
tired self; but he was seeking some one, and soon his eager 
voice was heard, ‘‘ Here you are, you sweet little thing!” as 
he handed the dainties to the small maiden of his choice. 
He was equally attentive—although not so affectionate—to 
her companions, and not until all the little girls were helped 
did he cease his busy trotting to the source of supplies. Re- 
freshed by these and other pleasant sights and deeds—espe- 
cially that of the considerate lad who would not allow a 
lady to go unattended in the early winter twilight, although 
his thoughtfulness imposed upon him a long cold walk and 
the giving up of a home pleasure—there was a sort of exul- 
tation, a feeling that the future was assured, and that al- 
though there might be no such exaggeration as in the famous 
cloak episode, yet the courtesy of Sir Walter Raleigh was 
still potent. 

Alas for theories, even those based upon the fairest prob- 
abilities! The elated feminine spirit was sadly abased, and 
her bodily self forced to take a narrow margin of the side- 
walk, over which three callow youths spread themselves 
while they defiantly puffed their cigarettes. 

Ralteigh’s tobacco and not his courtliness! And ruefully 
she wondered whether all her brilliant anticipations were 
doomed to end in smoke. 


PRETTY CHINA. 


\ J ISE housekeepers learned some time ago that a simple 

meal prettily served had an elegance of effect that was 
wanting in a more elaborate menu when dainty dishes were 
lacking. 

For example: An unpretentious luncheon was given the 
other day to three school-girls by a friend in Harlem. The 
first course was bouillon. The cups that held it were Havi- 
land—the regular bouillon-cups, with saucers and lids. They 
stood on doilies, laid on plates to match the cups. This 
course was followed by creamed fish baked in quaint scallop 
shells. Under each of these was a pretty fish plate, also 
Haviland china, on which “finny monsters of the deep” 
disported themselves, only half concealed by tiny doilies. 

The third course, fried chicken and creamed potatoes, was 
served on Dresden china, of the well-known blue and white 
onion pattern. 

The salad was heaped in a big green china lettuce leaf, 
and the plates from which it was eaten were smaller leaves, 
while the grape fruit that composed the dessert lay on 
dainty plates from the Trenton pottery. The finger-bowls 
were of clear glass, through which showed exquisitely fine 
doilies. 

Had the same meal been served on plain china, or even on 
pretty porcelain that was less varied in style, the feast would 
have lacked much of its charm. 

There is probably no expenditure which gives more gen- 
eral satisfaction in a household than that which spreads a 
table with wisely chosen china. The housekeeper, indeed, 
rejoices over well-stocked linen shelves, and the student feels 
a peculiar bliss when he makes additions to his library, but 
the entire family shares in the pleasure imparted by a new 
dish or a fresh set of plates. 

The time has gone by when it was considered good form 
to have all the china of the same pattern. It is well to have 
a dinuer set so that there may be some correspondence be- 
tween vegetable dishes, meat platters, and at least one set of 
plates. But further than that unity of design or color need 
not go. The oyster plates may differ from those in which 
the soup is brought in; there may be no poitts of resem- 
blance between fish and entrée and dinner plates. The salad 
set may be sud generis, and the dessert or fruit plates unique. 
“Everything goes” (forgive the slang!) in this day of 
catholicity of taste. 

This delightful fashion renders it possible for the house- 
keeper to make a gorgeous showing without too great ex- 
travagance. A dozen plates now, a dozen then—the expense 
need not be such a burden, after all. If it pleases her she 
may have a set in which no two pieces match, and so long as 
the china is good and the choice shows taste, the whim needs 
no apology. 

The price of china is graded to suit all purses. A pretty 
display may be made for a small outlay, judiciously ex- 
pended, or the cost of each plate may be enough to keep a 
poor family in provisions fora month. Perhaps the porcelain 
from which the greatest pleasure is derived is not that whose 
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weight in gold would hardly pay its price. One may be 
happy with her table furnished with cheaper ware, and in 
most cases only the connoisseur can judge of the value of 
the rarest pieces. The beauty of the chiaa and decoration 
is, after all, the most important point to be considered in 
buying table-ware. 


LACE-MAKING IN IRELAND. 


MONG the resources of the Irish people are three nota- 
ble ones which are interesting to women, the manufac- 


ture of poplin, of linen, and of lace. Of these the poplin | 


and the linen are known and admired by all; but not every 
one has seen the best of the lace. For although lace has 
been made in Ireland for generations, so much attention as 
now has never been given to the finer and more beautiful 
sorts. Within a comparatively recent period copies of Vene- 
tian point and other rare specimens have been made, with 
flat and raised needle-point as fine as beautiful, the designs 
for original work furnished by the members of various 
schools of art, and the nuns of the convent lace schools over- 
seeing the work. The greater part of the lace is made by 
peasant girls and women, some of the coarser sorts by those 
whose work at home roughens their fingers, and the finer by 
those who attend to nothing else. These lace-makers come 
in as their duties allow, and go to work under the friendly 
inspection of the sister, sometimes all of a family, the old 
grandmother and her daughter and her daughter's daugh- 
ter af work together, using the finest linen thread, often of 
the Kind which has to be spun underground to keep the frail 
fibre from breaking through its dry brittleness, and which is 
sold at a great price by the pound. The lace does not have 
to be washed when done, as it is. kept covered with the ad- 
vance of the work. When such lace has to be washed, how- 
ever, it is dried over pillows with fine pins stuck through 
every mesh, and the drying is a labor of love and of time. 
Both the flat and the raised needle-point are made at the con- 
vent schools in the south of the country, notably in Wexford 
and in the wild mountain region of Kerry. Workers come 
from far away to share the opportunities afforded, for it is 
easy and pleasant work, and enables those employed in it to 
be of great assistance to their families. As long ago as 1681 
a writer spoke of the adaptability of the Irish women to 
delicate work, because, ‘* laboring little in any kind with their 
hands, they have their fingers more supple and soft than other 
women of the samecondition.” M. Michelet wrote with de- 
light of the silk spinners of France sitting in their doorways, 
but they could not be more picturesque than the blue-eyed, 
black-lashed peasant girl in her cabin bending above work 
whose fairylike texture Cobweb and Peas-blossom might 
have wrought. It is hoped, of course, by the promoters of 
the beautiful industry that British ladies will by-and-by find 
this lace as perfect as the laces of Ypres and Lille and 
Bayeux and Chantilly, and will buy them and bring them 
into wider use, and make the industry as profitable to the 
south of Ireland as the linen and poplin industries are to 
the north. It is perhaps the women of America who will 
do this, in the enormous increase of their wealth and the 
universal desire for purple and fine linen. And although 
there are already a half a million lace-workers in Europe, 
the love of lace and luxury will always be the means of 
making room for more. 


FOR THE NEW YORK KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION. 


“ QHERRY'’'S _ball- 

room never look- 
ed like it before.” It 
was Miss Van Auken 
who spoke—Miss Van 
Auken, more beautiful 
than ever, and with 
a light and radiance 
about her which made 


MoH euler dor Loollon 
me somehow feel, as I 
watched her, like one 


looking through from the cold outside on to a warmth and 
cheer he as a vagrant couki never reach. For Miss Van 
Auken is happy. but in a way new toher andtous. There's 
an indescribable suggestion of the essive about it, as if 
she had suddenly waked and felt the glow of a new sensa- 
tion. I think even the Professor noticed it. It filled me 
with a kind of terror. I became conscious of a change, too, 
in her dress. There was almost a touch of maturity about 
it, as if an old era had closed and a new one opened. The 
Cupid’s wings in her bonnet were made of fine cut steel, 
I think, were small, and fitting close to her head. Smal 
bunches of violets arranged at intervals completed the head- 
dress. At a distance all you saw were the little shining 
wings nestling in her golden hair. She wore more violets 
in her dress, Certainly, were she engaged, we her old 
friends would know it. I will not think of it. But why 
that glow? Why that radiance, that self— No, I'll not even 
write it. 

**Sherry’s ballroom never looked like it before,” she said. 
“You know the room. They put their stage at the other 
end. I wonder why,” she added, i when a certain 
set of people hire a room like that for a ball they never can 
give it individuality, though they spend so much money on 
it. It always has the mark of a carte-blanche to the florist 
about it. I don’t know whether Mrs. Wiggin did it herself 
the other night, or whether some artist did it for her. But 
the place was perfect. The scheme of the stage was in gray. 
You felt it in the mg. There was a carved medieval chair 
drawn up toa table, and bits of lovely hangings, and ever so 
many flowers were arranged in a fascinating way. Then 
she herself, in white satin, looked like a dream. I wish I 
had a name to describe her; but | thought,as I watched 
her, that she was really the prima donna of the literary com- 

n Ars 
Phe what ?” said the Professor, somewhat hastily. He 
had never spoken so quickly to Miss Van Auken before. 
Perhaps the name displeased him. Perhaps that somethin 
I had felt in her hay made him, too, feel out in the cold. 
He could not have put his hand on her head, I knew. What 
is there so strange about the happiness of others? Some- 
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times it has the power to draw us to them; sometimes the 
mere sight of it chills us. 

“The prima donna of the literary company,” said Miss 
Van Auken, smiling at him. ‘1 can’t think of a better 
way to describe her. You want to send bouquets to her, to 
write verses to her, to do extravagant things for her. You 
think how nice it would be to have one of the roses she 
wears. Have you never seen her come into the room in one 
of those dainty toilettes of hers? Nothing extreme about 
them, no dreadful parade of originality or classic revival, 
simply the dress of a lady with the touch of the artist. And 
she so pretty and so witty! Then to think how she gives 
heart and soul to the poor children of the kindergarten. She 
built up ever and ever so many schools in California and 
the West—so Mr. Carl Schurs, who made the introductory 
speech, told us that night—and here she is always working 
for them. You could tell that her love for them was the 
deepest note in ber character; you feel that in her stories ; 
and then the other night you felt it, too. After Mr. Hopkin- 
son Smith had auctioned her manuscript for the benefit of 
the New York Kindergarten Association, she auctioned his. 
Almost every one you ever heard of was in the audience 
and in evening dress, You felt, of course, it was her night, 
and that she was queen of it. She was so brilliant, too, in 
her sallies at the auction and in her couplets that she read ; 
yet those who sat near her could hear her saying to herself; 
‘ Eighty-five dollars for one manuscript, and only sixty-five 
for the other—a hundred and fifty. That will only send so 
many boys to school fora year. No; we must have more.’ 
Then she would address the audience and beg for higher 
bids.” 

A long-drawn sigh interrupted Miss Van Auken at this 
point. It came from Mrs. Van Twiller’s rather emotional 
young niece. ‘‘I wish I could be like that,” the child said. 
Seeing us look at her, she rose in embarrassment. The Pro- 
fessor caught and drew ler to him as she passed, holding 
her with one arm as be talked to us of other things, and so 
calmed her. Long afterwards I heard him say to ber; 
** We would all like to be heroines, my dear,and have nights 
in our lives like that, but that which made Mrs. Wiggin one 
was not the white dress, nor the beauty, nor the applause of 
brilliant people, but the having loved little children so well. 
She was willing to give all her best gifts to helping them.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ALLEGED SIMPLICITY OF FOREIGN LIFE. 

F there is anything which is in favor among the most ex- 

pensive class of Americans it is the theory of the greater 
simplicity of foreign society. It is a delightful thing for 
women to descant upon, between two purchases of dia- 
monds, or for men at a club in the intervals while a heavy 
bet is being determined—this charming simplicity of foreign 
life. ‘‘I tuke refuge in Balzac,” said a young lady to me 
at Newport, as she was just cutting the leaves of his most 
questionable volume, ‘‘ from the heartlessness of American 
society.” In the same wey men and women take refuge 
from the rapidity with which money slips through their 
fingers, in the comforting thought that there is some other 
place where luxury can be had on easier terms. In New 
York they perhaps pay $500 a year for a pew in church, 
and $5000 for an opera box. Elsewhere, they fancy, these 
luxuries are less expensive. ‘A prominent New- Yorker, 
in the New York Sun, declares that ‘‘a gentleman of fair 
family, to be in the social swim, if he owns his own house, 
can live handsomely on $50,000 a year, and can spend dou- 
ble that amount without any appreciable difference... . For 
$50,000 he can live just as comfortably in this city as he 
would quietly in some interior village for $5000 a year. In 
the village he would doubtless enjoy better health.” It is 
not strange if it sometimes occurs to him that he and his 
family might secure not better health alone. but more com- 
fort, should be live in some place where it is good form to 
live more simply. 

It is doubtful whether there is any such place, and if 
there were, it is doubtful whether he himself or his family 
would be content to stay there for a week. Mrs, Sherwood, 
in a late number of the Bazan, gave a delightful sketch of 
certain circles to be found in Paris where people lived very 
simply. On first reading it one vast cry of longing must 
have gone up—and perhaps expressed itself to that estimable 
lady through the post-office—‘* Oh, take us thither!” The 
prominent New-Yorker himself must have felt impelled to 
write to her an imploring note by his footman—doubtless 
to be revoked by the wife of his bosom within two hours— 
asking to become a part of that happy convoy. The wiser 
judgment of woman taught her thus promptly that the en- 
terprise would be hopeless. For the very essential of those 
fortunate circles in Paris was that they were not ‘‘in the 
swim.” One of them, if | mistake not, was found in the 
family of a sempstress. All of them, high or low, were alike in 
this, that they lived as they pleased, and spent money only for 
things they cared about. But if you come to that, are there 
not plenty of just such people in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, and all other cities? There are plenty of 
people who have all the outward traits which are supposed 
to belong to decent persons—education, refinement, dignity, 
even family, and possibly even money (if these last are essen- 
tials)\—who yet get on very happily without the twenty-five 
or thirty servants whom the prominent New-Yorker de- 
scribes us essential to decent living. His list begins, it is to 
be observed, with a butler, and ends with ‘‘a couchman, a 
footman, tutors for languages and music, and two stablemen.” 
Now if it is possible to find agreeable circles in New York 
where one can dispense with most of these well-chosen and 
well-arranged menials—and it certainly is—then why go to 
London or to Paris in search of them? 

But suppose we hold with Cibber’s hero or heroine, ‘‘ As 
good be out of the world as out of the fashion.” Let us go 
to some English country-seat, favored occasionally by the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, and see what awaits us 
there. A clever American visitor has lately written to an 
American newspaper her experience amid the simplicity of 
such an establishment. It was what is considered, appar- 
ently, a well-made-up house party; she was the only un- 
married woman. ‘‘ No husbands and wives have been in- 
vited together, but couples associated by flirtation and pla- 
tonic friendship have been selected for each other.” But 
how is it as to economy for the visitor, apart from the value 
of its social and moral training? “If you have come for 
three days, you perhaps think a couple of evening gowns 
and a tailor-made cloth dress will do, but you soon learn 
your error, to your own mortification, You should have had 
a new morning dress, afternoon dress, tea gown, and dinner 
dress for every day, an extra ball gown perhaps, half a 
dozen hats, several wraps and boas, and as many pairs of 
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boots and shoes as there are hours in the day.” Then she 
describes the amusements. “If you don’t dance a skirt- 
dance, and can’t make your toes reach at least a couple of 
inches higher than your head, you are nowhere indeed, 
though perhaps you may be forgiven if you can sing a rather 
questionable chanson, accompanied with much winking and 
arch gesticulation. Being unmarried, you are spared much 
of the rather risqué conversation which goes on about you, 
as it is luckily considered improper for your ears; and you 
are let off playing nap, poker, or baccarat, if you like, al- 
though if you profess a dislike for cards or high play you 
are considered a prude indeed. .. After cards, at a very 
Jate (or rather early) hour, sponge-fights, ‘ booby traps,’ and 
all sorts of larks are indulged in. It is all the wildest sort 
of thing imaginable.” 

Now let us grant that this is, from the aforesaid promi- 
nent New- Yorker's point of view, the very highest promo- 
tion into good society, the question still recurs, where is the 
simplicity? It may be refined (!) it may be in good taste, it 
may be charming, but is it not rather stretching a phrase to 
call it simple? How simple it was in the direction of ex- 
pense for this unwary girl may be found in her final expe- 
rience, when all the servants in the house were arranged in 
the hall to bid her God-speed and receive fees for what the 
had not done for her; and she found herself nearly fifty dol- 
lars poorer for her ‘‘ three days of surprises.” It was very 
fortunate for her, no doubt, that it was an off occasion, so to 
speak, and the Prince of Wales was not there in person—if 
he had been there would doubtless have been more and 
costlier toilettes needful, more and higher Baccarat, more 
and hungrier menials. The fact is, that in a professedly 
‘“‘smart set” in England, as elsewhere, there is no such 
thing as simplicity; the two words have nothing in common 
except their initial letter. England is merely one example 
of this, as America is; and there are recent Tecodiations by 
the Marquise de San Carlos of balls in Paris, in which the 
Faubourg St.-Germain still reigns supreme, which are not 
much more attractive than these more vulgar English orgies. 
In all these countries there are circles which unite cultivation 
and simplicity. But perhaps those who insist on being in 
the swim would find in such circles, as Miss Carolina Wil- 
helmina Amelia Skeggs, in the Vicar of Wakefield, found in 
the books of the day, ‘nothing but the most lowest stuff 
in nature; not a bit of high life among them.” T. W. H. 


THE CARE OF LAMPS. 


AMPS add so much to the beauty as well as the comfort 

4 of a home that they should be well cared for. One per- 
sou in the house should undertake the daily care of the 
lamps, filling them with oil, trimming the wicks, seeing that 
chimneys are bright and globes clear. Nothing is more sat- 
isfactory than a well-filled, well-trimmed lamp, and nothing 
more annoying than its opposite. 

As everything in a thoroughly well-kept household is at- 
tended to according to system, the maid whose office it is to 
attend to the lamps should do so every day at a fixed hour, 
never leaving this task for odd moments or for performing 
after dark. If the daughter of the house prefers to take this 
service on herself, she may reflect that she is in the line of 
ancient and honorable ministration. Of old the vestal vir- 
gins kept alive the sacred fire, and the altar of the home is 
surely as sacred in our modern days as was the old hearth- 
flame in the temples of the gods. 

To burn the best quality of oil, to have the best lamps, 
and then to light them freely isaduty. We will never keep 
our growing boys contented in the house after nightfall if 
the house be gloomy and dark as a pocket. A cheerful 
home is a well-lighted home. A piano-lamp, an open piano, 
a deft hand to touch the keys, a bit of a song, sometimes 
the young people pushing back furniture and for a change 
falling into a dance, what fine essence and spirit of home 
life does not this express, all centring around the glowing 
flame! The mother’s lamp turned low, a tiny spark in the 
nursery where the children sleep, the beacon light shining 
far out over sunken reef and stormy wave—each of these 
suggests cheer, gladness, and a heart of love. Bu{ none of 
them can be neglected. Prosaic service waits on poetry the 
world. over. 

A woman might, and sometimes does, find it possible to 
earn a considerable sum by going from house to house on a 
street or square caring for the lamps of a neighborhood. 
Why not have this attentive supplementary helper in our 
houses, as the town and the city the peripatetic official 
whose daily rounds we watch with so much interest in the 
streets 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SOME NEW COATS 


fie kinds of coats are made by tailors to complete suits 

for Southern travel during Lent, and for use through- 
out the demi-season. First and newest is a short coat. This 
is made with a fitted waist lapped in surplice fashion with 
large revers, and has double godet frills below the cross- 
basque seam, the lower frill only ten inches deep, and the 
upper one but half as long. Such a coat, made by Redfern 
for the bride at a recent international wedding, is of tan- 
colored cloth of smooth surface, with a piping of golden- 
brown velvet edging each frill, The revers and the stock- 
collar are also of velvet, and the very wide-topped sleeves 
have velvet cuffs. This coat is easy fitting, so that it can 
be worn over a full blouse waist of shot taffeta silk, écru 
with petunia red, finished with a pointed belt of the velvet 
and a bib of écru guipure lace. The skirt of this costume 
is of tan cloth, close fitting about the hips, with flaring godet 
pleats that make it four yards wide at the foot, where it es- 
capes the floor all around. It is lined with shot taffeta silk 
like that of the waist. 

A second coat, worn on her wedding journey by Miss 
Livingston after becoming the Countess Laugier-Villars, is 
cut long enough to reach the knee. The fronts lap and but- 
ton like a man’s frock-coat, and the notched collar is cover- 
ed with velvet. The easy-fitting back is made very full be- 
low the waist-line, and the sleeves are very ample at the top. 
This coat is of mixed purple and black wool, giving a plum- 
colored effect, and there is a gored skirt of the same without 
trimming. Two shirt waists of silk accompany the suit, 
and furnish variety for house dress when the coat is not 
needed. One is of mauve surah, with velvet accessories, 
and the other of beige shot taffeta trimmed with velvet and 
cream-white lace. "i 

Mordoré and the drun doré, which is more golden brown, 
with écru, beige, and light tan shades, promise to have a 
great vogue for spring dresses, A Paris dress which is part 
of a beautiful trousseau recently brought over is of tan 
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faced-cloth, with the skirt slightly draped by small pleats 
on cach hip that take it up just enough to show a petticoat 
or lower skirt of white moiré. There is also a vest of the 
moiré, reaching only to the waist inside a coat basque of half 
length, made of the cloth, with draped revers of velvet of 
the same light tan shade as the cloth. Of similar coloring 
is a Washingion dress of moiré antique, showing glimpses 
of a petticoat of white satin, and also a panel of the satin 
up the left side, covered with a jabot of real lace, which is a 
wide flounce combining point d’Alencon and point duchesse. 


‘BOW BONNETS.” 


Some of the new bonnets for tie demi-season shown at 
this early writing are composed almost entirely of a lar 
bow, which is wired in fautastic curves. Sometimes the rib- 
bon bow covers the crown, or else it forms a crown; again it 
is placed broad and low across the front, and, newest pose 
of all, it is perched high at the back with ends that droop 
below it. 

There is to be a season of ribbons when warmer weather 
comes, and moiré ribbons will be the choice when winter 
furs and other heavy trimmings are laid aside. Plain 
moiré ribbons, especially black, from four to eight inches 
wide, are good investments at the present moment, as the 
are to serve not only on bonnets and hats, but for neck-scarfs 
with the huge Incroyable bow at the throat, and also as 
belts, sashes, and collars on light cotton dresses of zephyr or 
batiste in pink, mauve, and green shades, and on the pretty 
lutestring and taffeta silks. Chiné flowers of natural colors, 
and bright dashes on white lutestring grounds, are in other 
new ribbons for bonnets and gown trimmings, and those of 
satin and velvet will still give character to the very light 
colors that promise to be popular. 

Jet bonnets are in greater favor than ever, and though 
rather costly, are cousidered an economical purchase, because 
they can be worn almost all the year. The newest importa- 
tions are larger than the Mercury bonnet now worn. They 
are capotes with ample crown of very open design, as in 
wide diamond-shaped meshes, with a tiara front of spangles, 
sequins, or twisted strands of large cut-jet beads. Their dis- 
tinctive feature is drooping ornaments at the back, each side 
of the coil of hair, consisting either of a fringe of fine small 
beads or else looped strands of much larger beads. Clusters 
of Parma violets sometinies are arranged to droop at the 
back in lieu of the beads, and again there are loops or 
pointed ends of the light-colored velvet which forms the 
trimming elsewhere in a bow or a coronet of loops. 

NEW FRENCH WOOLLENS. 

An inspection of fine imported dress goods, of wool- 
lens in the piece, and in the large sample-books of James 
McCreery & Co., confirms the impression that very light col 
ors are to be worn next season. White grounds with fine 
stripes or checks of mordoré or of pale yellow are seen in 
all the new fabrics. The French manufacturers show a de, 
cided preference for lightly woven stuffs,and, indeed, for very 
thin fabrics, for which one should be grateful, since most 
gowns nowadays are made up with linings of silk or sateen 
throughout. While many are weary of the dark hop-sack 
iugs so much worn during the past year, they will find them 
among the new stuffs, though the preference is given to 
light fancy hop-sacking of two or three colors together in 
dashes, lilac and green on white, green with brown threads on 
cream, and blue with yellow. Sometimes these stuffs are 
called canvas wools, and are woven in stripes two inches 
wide, or else they have occasional bourette threads of some 
striking hue. Again there are basket-woven stuffs of light 
weight in useful dark shades of mordoré, tan, blue, and black 
for general wear, shopping, and travelling dresses; and be- 
sides there are many mixtures of black and white. Small 
dots of mohair, as glossy as silk and more durable, are in 
these square-patterned weavings, and the strong sail-cloths 
of last year are again commended by tailors. 


OLD FABRICS REVIVED. 

Among the latest revivals in French dress goods is an old 
fabric once known as Byzantine, but now called Sultane. It 
is one of the dainty, very thin stuffs intended for spring and 
summer. It has a smooth surface of tightly twisted threads 
that make it elastic and as lustrous as silk, and though very 
light of weight, it is not transparent. It comes in both light 
aud dark shades of plain solid colors, and in figures as well. 

There is also a reproduction of the baréges in which the 
grandmothers of to-day delighted iu their girlhood, a sheer, 
rather rough-surfaced woollen which comes in all the dark 
shades that a former generation called ‘‘ quiet colors "—myr- 
tle green, snuff brown, violet, and plain black, with also 
mixed white and black in fine darré or cross-stripes. Moiré 
effects are the new touch given old baréges by weaving 
two stuffs together, and two colors as well, that underneath 
of silk and the outside of wool, as black woven below white 
barége, and joined in many cases by hair stripes of the color 
underneath or of some marked contrast. 

Another distinctive feature of light dainty woollens is a 
thin lacelike ground woven in wide meshes, in curved 
stripes, or in crossbars, very open always, yet so strong 
that the threads do not pull out of shape. These recall the 
sea-side grenadines of long ago, but are made up to date by 
their delicate colorine and designs of fine stripes across or 
down the length. 

NEW CREPONS. 

Fine wool crépons have come to stay, and will continue to 
rival all other thin fabrics for spring and summer gowns. 
They are given many new effects this season by being barré 
in narrow cross-stripes of very light colors, by puckered 
lengthwise stripes that are brocaded, by being more deeply 
puckered than ever before, by having rough bourette threads 
in their crinkled surfaces, and by most exquisite Watteau 
coloring with a silk vine stripe in leaf green and rose-color 
on pale blue, yellow, or green crinkled grounds. The latter, 
called broché crépon, in yellow tints, is for Newport and 
watering-place toilettes, while for general wear are those 
very deeply puckered in a plain shade of mordoré, or else 
with white rough threads, or in the rather light combination 
of tan and white cross-stripes, or the black with white which 
gives gray effects. The distinctly new thing in crépons is 
woven silk ruffles, very narrow, scarcely an inch wide dou- 
bled, of thin silk, crossing from selvage to selvage amid fine 
stripes of white and a color—sage green, robin's-egg blue, 
beige, or delicate pink. For those who wore black crépon 
dresses last summer gay with jet and with rich guipures, 
the suggestion now is fine cross-stripes of black and white, 
the white rather dominating the whole. Most of these thin 
dress goods come in forty-eight-inch widths, and the taste of 
the wearer decides whether the fine stripes shall be vertical 
or crosswise. 





WORTH CALLING DRESS AND VIROT HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


‘THIS elaborate gown of black satin has a corsage and 
| sleeves of green velvet, trimmed with very rich white 
guipure. The back of the corsage is quite plain, while the 
front is covered at the top with a spangled satin pelerine 
that forms three godets, beneath which is a guipure band. 
The belt is of satin, and the collar also, the latter having a 
revers of velvet. Satin puffs at the top of the close velvet 
sleeves have guipure lace laid on them most effectively. 
rhe satin skirt, falling in godets, is terminated by a large 
band of spangled velvet. Spangled gulloon is arranged in 
festoons above the velvet. The black felt hat with retroussé 
front holding a large strass buckle is one of Virot’s late de 
signs that will be worn in fancy straws on the first spring 
days. Six black feathers are posed beyond the brim. A 
large bow at the back has falling ends, a feature of many 


new hats and bonnets 


YOUTHFUL FRENCH GOWNS. 
fem Paris designs for young girls’ dresses are of light 
woollen fabrics, suitable for the house at the present 
moment and for the street throughout the spring. The first 


s of light beige wool wi h rose-colored stripes The corsage 
is of two materials, the upper part of plain beige wool in 
blouse or chemisette fashion, and the lower part of the 


striped material; to effect the juncture of these stuffs, and 
iso around the waist, green velvet ribbon is effectively 

ed. Several small pleats adjust the fulness above the belt, 
\ basque is added of the striped wool embroidered in green 
ind rose silks in a light branching design. The sleeves have 
i puff of the plain wool at the top, with an embroidered ruffle 
banded with velvet falling on close lower sleeves of the 
tripes that bave also bands of velvet around them. A green 
velvet collar completes the corsage. The skirt, with plain 
front and godet folds in the back, is trimmed with green vel 
vet ribbon of two widths. The simply arranged hair has a 
band of green velvet around the coil with a bow at the top. 

The gown in the foreground is of very light gray cloth— 
light in color and in quality as well. It is made with a round 
corsage adjusted at the waist by four pleats, the edge pass- 
g¢ inside the skirt. It is trimmed with a bertha of the 
cloth on which are two rows of black velvet ribbon. A high 
collar is of gray feather trimming. The belt is gray cloth 
trimmed with three rows of velvet and fastened at the side 
under a velvet rosette. Sleeves moderately puffed at the top 
are close below and trimmed with velvet ribbons. The skirt 
is also banded with ribbons 


A LITTLE BREAK. 


RB the time February is well under way most women 
begin to feel the first symptoms of what is usually 
termed spring fever. Lassitude, drowsiness, irritability, a 
disposition to magnify trifles and to murmur at ordinary 
duties, indicate that the woman is physically and mentally 
worn out. It does not matter very much that she has been 
well all winter. This, in fact, is often the occasion of her 
falling into illness—or half-illness, which is almost as bad— 
in the spring. Neither does her age materially affect the 
state of things. The girl is as weary after her gay season 
as the matron after her humdrum routine, and none feel the 
reaction of the season more certainly than the farmers’ wives 
and daughters, who have had a dull time, with nothing to 
vary the monotony for perhaps a dozen weeks 





Tatton Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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FRENCH MODELS FOR YOUTHFUL GOWNS. 


What everybody needs just now is not medicine so much 
as change. For the rich this is easily contrived. There 
are wonderful health-giving resorts among the pines; there 
are the Adirondacks, with their invigorating breath of the 
clear, cold, bracing mountains; there is Asheville; there is 
Florida. Sea or land, it is all one, if there be plenty of 
money in the purse and the invalid be willing to leave 
home, or the tired one willing to be refreshed and rested 
away from her own doors. 

Far different is it with the woman of narrow means, 
whose resources are always heavily taxed, and who lies 
awake at night thinking how to make both ends meet. 
Twenty or thirty dollars would appear to her a sinful waste 
were it spent on herself; and as for one or two hundred, 
that sum places the whole thing in the realm of the impos- 
sible. 

Nevertheless, a little ingenuity can manage a little break, 
even for her who has no funds in the bank and no money to 
spare, Every one has a sister, a cousin. or an old school- 
mate, a daughter married, a son settled in life. Two or three 
days spent in visiting one of these, or even one day, judi 
ciously chosen, makes the needed break, after which one 
starts on with new heart. One such woman we met the 
other dav returning at twilight from a long day passed in a 
neighboring city with a friend who came from ‘‘down 
home.” ‘‘Down home” was on the wave-washed coast of 
Maine, where the two elderly women had been girls, and 
years spent in busy New York had not robbed either of the 
pleasant memories and tender sentiments that were associ- 
ated with their happy childhood in the country. 

**Oh, I cannot be spared,” the tired woman sometimes 
exclaims, despairingly, when urged to rest and get out of 
herself and away from her present surroundings. She for- 
gets that some have been called upon to rest altogether, to 
leave forever their engrossing occupations, simply because 
they would not be warned in time. 

Any one of us can be spared. Do not let us fancy that 
we are really essential to the progress even of our own 
small world. Nobody is essential, though many of us are, 
in our.way and place, important, and to do without us 
would for a while be difficult and embarrassing. The lit- 
tle break may save you to your family for years to come. 
Pray secure it, ifryou can, and exorcise the demon of spring 
fever. 
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WINTER WEATHER. 
T sometimes looks to one as if the present fashion in win- 
ter weather had been partly produced by the prevailing 
admiration of everything English. It seems as if a select 
assortment of English fog and dampness had been imported 
to this country, and scattered lavishly in all the places where 
thermometers used to climb down to zero in the fall and 
spend the winter there. 

When the old folk get together they tell cheery tales of 
the old-time crisp cold weather which used to pack the snow 
in walls fence-high along the country road-side. They tell 
of long starlit sleigh-rides to apple-paring bees and country 
dances. They recount wonderful stories of hunting and 
trapping in snow-laden woods, until an appreciative young 
listener becomes convinced that the glorious winter weather 
of those good times has quite degenerated. Nowadays one 
plays tennis out-of-doors on Christmas day instead of coasting 
down ice-crusted hills. Skates hang high in weather-bound 
seclusion, and the small owners of sleds are forced, for the 
most part, todrag them over dry ground. Shovelling paths 
through snow-banks is no longer the country lad’s daily 
gymnasium exercise, and tramps and small boys miss earn- 
ing stray dimes and quarters except on unusual occasions 
of snow and ice. 

It seems to one who makes these observations as if some 
demoralization of winter weather had set in. It seems, too, 
as if the cause of it had come over from the country which 
has set us the fashion of wearing mackintoshes all winter 
long, and high silk hats instead of seal-skin caps. The same 
country has sent us the ornamental figures for our carriage 
boxes—acquisitions which prefer, with national prejudice, to 
drive through homelike fogs instead of a brisk American 
snow -storm. 

But it is comforting to know that in spite of hostile in 
fluence the old-time weather arises sometimes in blizzard 
like rebellion, and whirls down upon country-side and city 
in true American fashion. One is happy then in the ex- 
change of muddy carts for jingling sleighs, and bare brown 
fields for soft white fairyland. Sturdy city boys add money 
to their allowances by shovelling snow; young men and 
maidens hope for a cold spell and skating, with flirting ga- 
lore; and as for the children, they are fairly wild with plea- 
sure in the merry wintry weather. 














Last Valentine’s Day. 
( An old ballad. ) 
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Last | Val-en-tine’s day all | things being gay, Young 
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Rich-ard mount-ed his | dap-pled gray, And | forthdid ride from | Tan-tum Dane,A- | courting the par-son’s 
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daugh-ter Jane;Sing-ing fol - lol, fol-lit-tle dol, fol-lit-tle-dol, tum- ti, tum-ta. 
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Young Richard he put on his Rosemary clothes, Mistress Jane came down straightway; _,, 
His shoes, his periwig, and his hose; “Pray, Master Dick what have you to say? 
He put his hat upon his head, And Dick he bowed,and kissed his hand, 
Adorned with ribbons green and red ; _ And said he would make her understand ; 
Singing fol-lol ,fol-little-dol ,fol-little-dol,-ete. Singing fol-lol, fol-little-dol, fol-little-dol ,-ec. 
Young Richard he rode away in state “For years I’ve knownyou, Mistress Jane; 
Until he came to the parson’s gate I’m honest Dick of Tantum Dane, 
And there he knocked so loud and fast Aclever lad although I’m poor ; 
_ The family was alarmed at last; _ never was in love before. ; 
Singing fol-[ol, fol-little-dol ,fol-little-dol,-ete. Singing fol-lol, fol-little-dol,fol-little-dol,-erc. 
A trusty servant let him in, “If I consent tobe your bride, 
His humorous courtship to begin, Pray what for me can you provide? 
And Dick he strutted about the hall, For! can neither sew nor spin, 


_ And loudly for Miss Jane did call ; _Nor do any other earthly thing.” 
Singing fol-lol, fol-little-dol, fol-little-dol,-ete. Singing fol-lol, fol-little-dol , fol-little-dol ,-etc. 


“T hedge Iditch,I plough,I sow, 
And sometimes I to market 


go 
| With farmer Johnson’s wheat 
1) hes . and hay; de 
all wae , Learn me asixpenny every day?” 
‘Wy Singing fol-lol ,fol-little-dol 
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“Sixpenny a day won't buy 
‘§ i ' us meat” 
d= : | “Gad-zooks7 said Dick“I’ve 
[> = a stack of wheat; 
- | An you consent to be my wife 
\ ; We'll both of us lead the hap- 


\ fade piest life. 
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This courtship pleased the 
| family puite, 
And made every one of them 
—— laugh outright; 
And Dick having nothing 
ia’ _ more to ay 
— ss He jumped upon Dobbin and 
as alloped away; 
Singing fol-lol, fol-little-dol, 
fol-little-dol,tum-ti,tum-ta. 
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“BROUGHT UP BY HAND.” 
ROSE-CULTURE MADE EASY 


hy savors of presumption on my part to write about roses. 
For punishment I might be made to feel the prick of a 
thorn. I did, however, ask Mr. William Hamilton Gibson if 
he knew about a certain way of rose-propagation. ‘‘ Maybe 
I did not,” he said, ** but just as likely have forgotten it.” 
Then we drifted off to seed-propelling pods, and he told me 
of some capsules that fired their projectiles point-blank 
forty feet 

If Alphonse Karr had been alive, and I had interrogated 
him. he might have said, ‘‘Connu, mon vieux?” repeated his 
famous aphorism, ‘‘ The more a thing changes the more it is 
the same thing,” adapting his speech to the immutability of 
nature's laws, and ended by insisting that he had propa 
gated roses by the method Iam about indicating in the 
tumes of Charles X 

As to Mr. Dudley Warner, graver topics now occupying 
the attention of the author of the most delightful of books, 
Wy Summer in a Garden, 1 did not question him, though I 
suspect him to be a master-hand with roses. 

i wish I might have asked information of Mr. G. D. Leslie, 
the writer of that charming book Letters to Marco, but he 
lives in England 

I am not going to write anything learned or abstract (at 
second hand) about germs, protoplasms, cellulose, chloro 
phyl, decomposition of carbonic acid, ascending or de 
scending currents. I have not seen the Lehrbuch der Bota 
nik for years, nor MM. de Candolle, father and son, for ever 
so long. I must confess, however, to being a rapturous ad- 
mirer of the greatest man for pure science America has so far 
possessed, and that is Asa Gray, for to me his histories of 
plant life are the most fascinating of books 

My love for a rose cools when | pick her to pieces, But 
when I learn of a rose-tree carried from Omar's tomb in 
Persia to the grave of Edward Fitzgerald, the fragrance of 
the flowers is transmitted to me through centuries. The 
rose of Sharon, modern botanical Dryasdusts declare to be 
no rose at all. Maybe they are right. But I do not care. 
It might have been an onion, but still that biblical flower 
remains to me as lovely in color, grace, scent, as of yore. 

In a very modest city garden I grow my few roses. I 
would not be copying Japanese etiquette were I to write, 

In my poor back yard there spring up a few weeds.” 
Nevertheless, that figure of speech may be fairly accurate, for 
there is no pride like the ostentatious abasement of it. My 
garden extends some little beyond four upright posts, 
which are not ornamental. Arachnida, nattiest of German 
maids, spins by the aid of these posts her webs of clothes 
lines, and spreads her linen on my green to bleach. 

There runs along the fences on both sides and back the 
two-and-a-half-feet-deep beds. We never yet have called 
them parterres 

We have lived so long in our garden that it has become to 
us sacred soil. In that corner lies Gyp, the aristocrat of 
Skyes. That other spot is hallowed. There sleep aviaries 
of canary-birds, victims to cats and apoplexy. Over there 
is the place of entombment of my brilliant bantams. Ishmael, 
the cur, murdered them all at one fell swoop, save one dis 
consolate hen, who finally died of a broken heart. Maybe 
the flowers planted over old favorites bloom all the prettier. 
It is a hard Arabic maxim which reads, ** Ye were once 
noble-blooded, fleet, and gently-mannered horses, but when 
ye were dead, your ashes made no better compost than that 
of those sluggards the asses.’ 

Of summer mornings and evenings, parting the honey- 
suckle tangles, we love to chatter with our neighbors over 
the garden fences. We do gossip to the right, to the left 
of us, but the subject is strictly flowers. Dear me! The 
topic is so absorbing that there is room for nothing else. 

How is your coleur getting along?” 
Nicely. It seems to have taken a new start. Wanta 
sip? 

‘Thank you, yes, and in exchange let me offer you a 
cutting of my begonia. I am wretchedly unhappy over my 
poorove. A horrid slug has eaten a hole in the best leaf as 
big round as my head.” 

express no astonishment at this assertion, though I 
know that the leaf is five inches long by three wide 

Don't you think that sitting up at night with a plant, 
as you would with a sick child, and watching it, might 
help?” 

‘Or with a big stick and a revolver, as for a burglar? 
Why could we not set a lantern or an electric light or some 
thing alongside of a plant, and so terrorize the infamous 
slug?’ 

‘The plant would lose only a night's rest. Do you think 
plants slumber after twilight? But I have seen them awaken 
at sunrise—absolutely yawn, stretch themselves, and then 
open their beautiful eyes.” 

We indulge in many strange theories of plant-growth, 
and use a nomenclature which 
would paralyze any self -re 
specting Scotch gardener. We 
do say co-le-ur. Whether we 
are conscious that the singular 
is coleur and the plural colei 
{don’t know. When a young 
Columbia Sophomore tried to 
set us to rights, insisting that 
gladiolus had four syllables, all 
of equal valuc, we rather re- 
sented it. We like slipshod 
acience, but have unlimited 
faith. We believe in garden- 
ers’ catalogues, and gloat over 
Brobdingnagian illustrations. 

No matter if we are unsophis 
tieated. We really are skilful. 
We are past the prentice stage, 
and endowed with a passionate 















HARPER’S BAZAR 


patience. We have not become stubborn on account of 
ay failures. We do not abuse nature. We condone 
our faults. 

We are mightily fastidious as to the arrangements of our 
cut flowers—for we do cut flowers. We flatter ourselves 
with the belief that we know how to display them. The 
prettiest of bowls holds our blooms. There are to us but 
two kinds—either a plain crystal one, without a facet cut 
on it, or a Japanese bow! of cool soft white, with an indis- 
tinct blue wave pattern flowing around it, We never bunch 
nor bale flowers. There must be light and space between 
them, Too many flowers in a vase is as much against 
taste as an overheaped dish of food. We want to blend 
colors, and yet individualize flowers. 

There has been presented lately a series of facts showing 
how in audition some men and women, hearing a note or 
a sound, involuntarily assort it with a certain color. I know 
a lady to whom ber husband's voice sounds crimson, and 
who hears her little daughter prattle in pale violet. Now, 
per contra, may vot colors, when badly contrasted, act disa- 
greeably not on the eye alone, but on the ear? Why do the 
French say, when garish colors are placed in combination, 
‘*ca crie”—or “‘ that howls”? 

Ove morning in last August I held in my hand a rose of a 
rare variety some one had given my daughter. It was nota 
pompous, self-asserting rose, rather a modest, shy one, but 
the perfection of color, form, and with the most delicate of 
perfumes. 

“Ab!” said 1, “this is your end, and you may never 
bloom again.” Just then there came into my mind a verse 
of Alfred Austin’s, and it ran: 

“If love could last, the rose would then 
Not bloom bat once, to fade again.” 

An old person in robe de chambre and slippers repeating 
verses must be more or less ridiculous. I was not perhaps 
conscious of lapsing into poetry, when the voice of a lady, 
my neighbor, was heard over the fence. 

** Why can’t it last?” the lady said. “ Make it last,” she 
added, authoritatively. ‘‘ Grow that rose.” 

“Oh!” L replied, *‘ certainly. 1 only want a conservatory, 
a sand bed, hot bricks, hydroscopic moisture, and if 1 fussed 
and pottered over it—why, then, maybe, perhaps—” 

** Easier than that,” said my old acquaintance. 

‘Well, what am I todo? I know how wise you are, and 
how we all sit at your ladyship’s feet, for when you talk, ‘ the 
odor of unseen flowers comes floating on the dewy air.’” 

I could see the compliment, a 
merited one, was pleasant to her. 

**Have you read Great Expee- 
tations?” she asked. 

“Certainly. There was Mrs. 
Joe Gargery and Pip.” 

“How was Pip brought up?” 

‘**He was brought up by hand.” 

“ And the bottle.” 

“ That is a detail Dickens slur'd 
over.” 

** Bring up your rose—that rose 
—on the bottle.” 

** How?” 

“‘Enjoy your rose bloom to- 
day and to-morrow. Then before 
the leaves begin to shed snip off 
the flower. Leave your stalk four or five inches long. 
Take a four-ounce apothecary’s bottle. Fill it with wa- 
ter. Make a loose stopper out of a strip of newspaper. 
Put your rose stem through the paper, and fill your bottle 
with water. Place your bottle in the light. Do not let it 
have too much sun. Remember to replenish the bottle with 
water every day to the top. In about four weeks little fila- 
ments, tender rootlets, will spring from the bottom of the 
stalk. Be very gentle now in handling your nursling. 
When your rootlets—there will be a half-dozen of them— 
are an inch long, transplant into a small pot filled with sandy 
mould. It will have abandoned water nutrition, and be eager 
to assimilate stronger food.” 

“ No failures?” 

‘Certainly there are. Sometimes I have started a half- 
dozen roses in bottles and only secured two; and then again, 
out of six I have had only one. I have nursed them through 
the baby stage, until in their beautiful maturity they have 
become the mothers of lovely flowers.” 

I followed implicitly my neighbor's instructions. It was 
on the 19th of August that I began raising my rose by hand 
and with the bottle. I argued it out that an exposure to the 
morning's heat might play sirocco with my baby, so I in- 
stalled, hér on my window-ledge in my study, where shines 
the afternoon sun. I was clever enough not to put the rose 
stalk with tle thorns upside down. Maybe that would 
have made no difference. It might have thriven, and | may 
have missed the distinction of inventing a new variety. 

Here are two photographs. The one shows the bottled 
rose stem with its rootlets. The little plant in the pot is the 
identical stem. I may have blooms in the fall. 

Indeed, there is a pretty little bit of sentimentality {nu this. 
Though I am in the autumnal season of my life, 1 may yet 
‘seek roses in December.” BaRNeT PHiLips. 
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Cuaptrer XL. 
“THE WILD TEARS FALL.” 


] ARBARA MACLEAN’S household duties were light, 

practically she had the mid-day to herself; and she had 
got into a habit of stealing out and wandering along to the 
triple windows of the chiel deaper’s shop in the town, where 
she would stand gazing with entran and covetous eyes. 
This was indeed different from the “‘ merchant's” store at 
Kilree ; here were beautiful kid gloves with furred wrists 
and many buttons, silk kerchiefs of every hue, ribbons and 
laces, boas, muffs, tartan scarfs, elegant black hats with 
surmounting black feathers, and a hundred other things, 
each more wonderful than the other. And occasionally a 
wagonette would drive up, bringing in some family of gen- 
tle-folk from the neighboring country; and as mother and 
daughters descended, and crossed the pavement, Barbara 
would watch them with an eager and furtive scrutiny, mark- 
ing every detail of their deportment and dress. And then 
she would return to the study of this resplendent finery— 
which was all so far away from her; for although her aunt 
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had insisted on her accepting a small salary, it was merely 
to save the girl’s sense of independence, and did not bring 
these fascinating things any nearer her. 

Now by some means or other Allan the schoolmaster had 
become aware of this trait in Barbara’s character, and it 
greatly interested and pleased him. A man is tolerant and 

jent where a woman has thrown the magic glamour of her 
eyes over him; this peculiarity, the young schoolmaster said 
to himself, only proved her to be a daughter of Eve; she was 
human, she was one of ourselves; she was no impossible and 
visionary maiden come out of the night and the sea. And 
on a certain afternoon he went along to Jess, whom he found 
at the counter. e 

** Jessie,” said he, with even more than his usual diffi- 
dence, ‘if your mother is in, could you come with me for a 
few minutes to Thompson's the draper’s?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed!” suid the ever-good-natured Jess ; but 
she looked up wondering: what concern could the grave 
and studious Allan have with a haberdasher’s shop? 

“I want you to help me choose a little present—some- 
thing a young girl would like—something pretty and smart, 
that she could wear—” 

Jessie's face flushed quickly; and she seemed to draw 
back in confusion. 

“ But why should you think of such things, Allan?” she 
said, in a tone of remonstrance. ‘‘ Why should you wish to 
give finery to any one? I know your own tastes are all 
very simple; and it is not right for you to be spending mon- 
ey in this way—” 

** But, Jessie,” he answered her, though still with a certain 
shyness, ‘I am anxious that Barbara should feel she was 
amongst people who wish her well. She is a young girl— 
and still partly a stranger—and I was thinking if I could get 
something that would please her—a little present of that 
kind would at least show a friendly intention—and she would 
understand it.” 

He did not notice the swift change of expression—of 
alarm, almost—that had passed over Jess Maclean’s face the 
instant he had mentioned Barbara’s name. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, in eager haste. ‘‘ You are quite 
right, iin Iam sure it would please Barbara. And as 
you say, she may be feeling a little strange yet in Dun- 
troone. Oh, yes, for Barbara. It's quite different with Bar- 
bara. And will you be going now? For I will get ready at 
once.” And with that she disappeared into the back parlor, 
to fetch her things. 

He never knew what keen arrow he had driven through 
her heart. For she was a brave kind of a lass and naturally 
cheerful; and by the time these two were walking along the 
pavement, on their way to the draper’s, she was making 
merry over the idea of the austere and absent-minded stu- 
dent going to buy millinery, and was teasing him, and 
mocking him with her mischievous eyes. But she was very 
friendly all the same; and in the shop ber counsel was sage 
and praudent—for she knew that, though his means were 
scant aud his own habits as regarded himself sparing 
enough, there was Highland blood in his viens, and there 
was no saying but that he might do something reckless. 
Eventually they decided upon a fichu of black silk, trimmed 
with black lace, and adorned with black glass bugles. It 
was Jess Maclean's inward surmise that the bugles would 
prove attractive to Barbara, 

Then arose the question of presentation; and here again 
Jess unselfishly came to his aid; she could see that he was 
awkward and unskilled in such affairs, and perhaps also a 
little apprehensive. 

“Why not come along in the evening?’ said she, ‘‘ and 
smoke a pipe as usual; and I will send over to the house 
for Barbara; and you can give her your present without any 
great formality. Sure I am she will be very proud of it.” 

“ That’s what I will do, then, Jessie,” said he. ‘And I 
am very much obliged to you.” And then, having seen her 
as far as the door of the shop, he turned and made his way 
home to his books—or to such wild fancies and hopes and 
fears as would obstinately thrust themselves between him 
and the printed page. 

But he need not have been at all apprehensive as to the 
manner in which Barbara would receive his present. When, 
later on, he was in the little parlor, and when, in answer to 
a message, Barbara came over from the house, any one could 
have seen that she knew what was going to happen: there 
was a tinge of pretty embarrassment in her face, and she 
shook bands with him in ashy kind of way, and for a second 
—Oh wonder of wonders!—the beautiful dark blue eyes, 
from under their jet-black lashes, glanced at the young man 
with quite unusual and modest friendliness. e was bhe- 
wildered—his heart went beating—so that he could scarce 
explain to her his reasons for begging her to accept this 
simple gift; but Jess proceeded to open the small packet; 
and Mrs. Maclean was loud in praises of the fichu; while 
Barbara’s mystic and unfathomable eyes were filled with 
pleasure when she beheld the silk and the lace and the glit- 
tering beads. Then she turned to the young man. She 
hesitated. And it was in Gaelic that she had to speak her 
thanks to him, the English not coming freely enough or not 
being expressive enough; and for another ineffable moment 
her eyes dwelt upon him with the kindliest regard, And if he 
was bewildered before, he was bereft of his senses now. He 
had it in rind to sell his books and nll his belongings and lay 
out every farthing in Thompson's shop. But at this point 
the town councillor made his appearance, and something 
like sanity was restored. 

Peter McFadyen, as it turned out, was an angry man. 
Nay, did not some tone of complaint and reproach run 
through his tale of injury — seeing that Lauchie the shoe- 
maker was un especial friend of Mrs. Maclean's? 

**] just went into the Argyll Arms ""—such was his indig- 
nant stery—‘‘ to say to Mrs. McAskill what everybody has 
been saying ever since the dance, that it was one of the 
greatést successes ever known in Duntroone; and I was not 
inside but a few minutes; and when I came out, here was 
this man Lauchlan MacIntyre—your friend Lauchlan, Mrs. 
Maclean—and he was waiting for me round the corner. 
Confound his impudence! ‘Oh, Mr. McFadyen,’ says he, 
‘I'm sorry to see ye gang that gate. You've been into the 
very anteroom of hell. And you a man of poseetion, that 
should be an example to all of us! But there is time—there 
is time for you to hold back—you may escape destruction 
yet. There's a meeting of the habites to-morrow night, 
and if ye’d come with me, ye might be persuaded to join us. 
Drink is a terrible thing, but it can be mastered—’” 

Mr. McFadyen suddenly broke off. 

** Ay, do ye think it is a laughing matter, Miss Jessie?’ he 
demanded—for Jess had been quietly giggling to herself. 
‘That impudent drunken scoundrel !— iam, a town coun- 
cillor—and one o’ the most temperate men in Duntroone. 
Find me a more temperate man than I am, in the whole of 
Duntroone—and I'll eat him!” 
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“‘Poor Lauchie!” said the little widow, with easy com- 
passion. ‘‘ Sometimes I think he is going to keep on the 
straight road; and maybe he is that way now; but I am 
never very sanguinary—” 

“Sanguine, you mean, mother!” 

“* Ay, just that. You can never be sure about Lanchie. 
And it’s a bad sign when he takes to the preaching. It’s a 
sign he is likely to break out again. But he’s not a bad kind 
of man, Lauchie: there’s many a worse man than Lauchie.” 

Now the town councillor, when he had made his protest, 
and asserted his dignity, had no mind to let Jess lean 
think that he was one to bear ill-will; he dismissed the sub- 
= of Long Lauchie altogether; and very soon he was giv- 
ng his audience, with many chucklings of satisfaction, a 
description of how he had that very afternoon ee 
over all his opponents at throwing the hammer in his k 
yard. Nevertheless he did not wholly monopolize the con- 
versation; and the chubby and chirrupy little man was 
sharp-sighted enough; it was not long ere he perceived that 
now, when the schoolmaster addressed Barbara Maclean, 
she turned to him with a kindly and friendly attention she 
had never hitherto paid him. And did not Jess notice? Ay, 
and Mrs. Maclean? As for Peter, he was delighted. If this 
was the way things were going, so much the better for his 
own daring schemes. 

“Dod, man, Allan,” said he, as these two were walking 
home, through a somewhat wet and blustering night, ‘‘ ye’re 
on the track at last. Ye'’ve made your mark. You'll have 
her. She's yours—if you've the courage to go in and win. 
I can see it. I’m not blind. The lass is well disposed 
towards ye. But ye’ll have to speak—ye'll bave to speak, 
man!—” 

‘“*T understand what ye mean, Mr. McFadyen,” said Hen- 
derson, in his grave and deliberate fashion. ‘‘ But these are 
hardly matters to be guessed at in so light a way. One-must 
not hope for too much, merely on account of a little friend- 
liness. And even if what you say were possible, there are 
many perplexities around me and ahead of me. It’s all. very 
well for you that have a fine position, an assured position, 
to talk in the heroic strain; but I have to consider that I 
might be dragging into misery. and uncertainty, and wretch- 
edness, one that’s of far more importance than myself—” 

“No, no, man!” returned the sprightly councillor. “* Ye 
take far too serious a view of life. Young folk must 
have courage and run risks. And if you don’t, why, in 
the case of a handsome lass like that, somebody else will be 
coming along and snapping her up. Here, Allan, lad,” he 
said, halting —for they had just arrived at his dwelling- 
house, which adjoined bis office. ‘‘ Ye'll just come in and 
sit down for a few minutes, for I've something to say to 
ye that may be of importance to ye by-and-by.” 

The young man did not refuse. He had no great love 
for McFadyen—in fact he was rather inclined to treat him 
with impatience and disdain; but there were momentous 
issues at stake; and perhaps some talk with this older man, 
who had seen more of the world, might make matters a little 
clearer. So he waited until Peter fumbled in his pockets 
for his latch-key—both of them no doubt looking forward 
to a quiet and confidential chat, perhaps with some little 
solace of tobacco. 

There was to be no such thing, at this time and place. 
McFadyen put the key in the tock, turned it, and was about 
to enter, when immediately behind the door there was a 
low and savage growl. He sprang back incontinently, 
dragging the door to with him. 

r Lord's sake alive!” he exclaimed, when he had partly 
recovered himself. “It’s that dog!” 

** What dog?” 

‘* The bull-dog I bought from Jamie Nicholson yesterday; 
and it was to be sent home this afternoon; and that idiot 
of a servant-lass seems to have left it free in the house in- 
stead of tying it up in the back yard. What's to be done? 
It’s a fearfu’ beast. Some rascals have been stealing my 
coals, and I thought [ would pay them out—” 

** And the dog is strange to you?” 

‘I never saw it but three minutes yesterday,” said the 
distressed councillor, “and it would not know me from 
Adam, even if the house was not in darkness!” 

Here the schoolmaster broke into one of those portentous 
guffaws that had so perplexed Jess Maclean; he roared and 
laughed; he better roared and laughed; while the council- 
lor’s temper, amid all his distraction, began to grow warm. 

‘‘A man shut out of his house by his own dog!” Allan 
cried, with another prodigious fit of laughter. ‘‘ Well, 
there's but the one thing for it. Maybe he'll recognize you 
as the master of the place. Go boldly by him—” 

**Go boldly by him yeourself!” retorted the councillor, 
angrily. 

‘*But you cannot stand in the street all night! 
the maid-servant?” 

**She’e in her bed long ago!” 

“Well, then, you must go round by the back and get in 
that way.” 

‘*How can I? What's the use of talking nonsense?” an- 
swered McFadyen, with savage fretfulness. ‘‘ Do you think 
I would leave my coal-ree open, when I got this infernal 
beast for the very purpose o’ protecting it? And the key of 
the gate’s in the office; there’s no way round by the back at 
all!” 

‘* Well, then,” said Allan, ‘‘ you'll have to try gentleness. 
Go in a little bit, and try to humor him—” 

“Go in a little bit yourself, if you're so clever!” said the 
councillor, peevishly. 

“What are you going to do? Or will you ask the police- 
man’s advice?—there’s sure to be a policeman round by the 
station.” 

‘I would not allow any policeman to go into that passage 
— it’s as much as his life would be worth!” Peter rejoined in 
his despair 

‘** You'll have to send for the man who sold the dog to 
you.” 

” “Yes!—very likely!—and him at Taynuilt. 
back to Taynuilt yesterday afternoon.” 

‘*Very well,” said Allan, more seriously, “I'll tell you 
what we'll do. You cannot stand in front of this house all 
night. You'll just come along to my room, and you can 
have my bed, and I'll get a shake-down, or a chair’s good 
enough for me in any case. For you were kind enough, 
Mr. McFadyen, to hint that there was something you had to 
say to me; and if it affects what you and I were talking 
about, I would rather hear of it before going to sleep. It’s 
an anxious time with me. There is not much hospitality 
I can offer you ; but you are welcome.” 

“ Have you plenty of tobacco, Allan?” the councillor asked, 
still regarding his own impoasible door. 

** Yes, I have that,” responded the young man. 
one thing I can offer you.” 

“Well and good, then,” said he; but before he turned 
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away to follow his companion, and while he was still con- 
templating the shut door; he added, mg “You'll see if 
I haven't beast chained up to-morrow, if there's a black- 
smith in Duntroone can fasten a rivet into a stone wall.” 


Meanwhile the two 
shop, and over t 


ris and Mrs. Maclean had shut the 

wey, and partaken of their frugal 
supper, were now enjoying a friendly chat along with 
their needle-work and knitting. Barbara was evidently 
greatly elated over her present, and was more talkative than 
usual; and Jess, who knew not grudging, was cheerfully re- 
sponsive. Then the little widow kept throwing out merry 
and mysterious hints. 

** Ay, indeed, Barbara,” said she, as she was busy with her 
needle, *‘ ye may well set yourself up. There may be more 
in that present than you're dreaming of yet. For Allan 
Henderson bas so far paid but little heed to the young lasses 
about; and they’ve rather been inclined to look askant at 
him, and toss their head, for you know the old saying: 
‘Crone, will you have the king? I will not, as he won't 
have me.’ And so the king has thrown the handkerchief at 
last, has he? Well, well! And what will they say now, all 
them he has passed over? Not a lass in Duntroone good 
enough for him, but the minute one comes in from the outer 
isles, the misan—the misanthrope comes out of his cell, and 
all the world is changed, and there's a miracle for you! 
Well, well, indeed!” 

And so she went on, and Jess listened in silence. For the 
girl had long ago given up any secret and wistful hope that 
Allan might look her way; nay, she had argued and steeled 
herself into the belief that she ought to set herself resolutely 
against any such thing, even if it were possible. She had 
formed other plans for him: she knew something of his am- 
bitions. Duttroone was no place for him. He was to go 
away; he was to win to the front; he was to conquer Lon- 
don; and when he was become a great man and famous, 
perhaps. be ‘might have a single backward and friendly 
thought for that cousin Jess who. had believed in him and 
urged him on. 
with a warm sisterly affection she would watch his career. 

Apparently this was a very happy evening. But that same 
night, in the mid-watches, in the darkness, Jess was lying 
awake. And at such times the nerves are apt to get un- 
strung and fall away from their ordinary firmness; self- 
control is not so easy; and certain dreams that she had been 
mi enough to sacrifice in her auguries of his great fature 
would come back unbidden. Also some lines she had read 
in an American magazine, that had seemed to her to have in 
them a curious suggestion of Celtic remoteness, and solita- 
riness, and longing. Why would the Irish girl's song so 
haunt her brain?— 


“1 try to knead and spin, but my life is low the while; 
Oh, I long to be alone, and walk abroad a mile; 
Yet when I walk alone, and think of nanght at all, 
Why from me that's young should the wild tears fall ? 


“The cabin door looks down a furze-lighted hill, 
And far as Leighlin cross the fields are green and still; 
Kat once I hear a blackbird in Leighlin hedges call, 
The foolishness is on me, and the wild tears fall!” 


Well, the ‘‘ foolishness ” was on her; and she buried her 
head in the pillow, that was soaked with her tears; and she 
made desperate efforts to subdue her sobbing. For Barbara 
was in the other bed; and she would not waken Barbara 
with this unavailing grief. Barbara, who was-.no doubt 
placidly dreaming of draper’s windows and black glass bu- 
gies. 


CuapTer XII. 
IN SORE STRAITS. 


THE apartment into which the schoolmaster ushered his 
guest bore evidence of a hard and rigid economy, not to say 
downright penury. There was no fire in the grate; there 
was but the one gas-jet; the furniture was scant and bare. 
There were piles of books, to be sure; but they were all 
worklike volumes; not a gay binding amongst them. 

‘* Now this is what | like to see,” said McFadyen, rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction as he took a seat and looked 
around. ‘“ This is what I like to see. And I know what it 
means. When I observe a young man that’s sober and in- 
dustrious, and that has got a reasonable salary, when I ob- 
serve him living pinched and poor, then I know what it 
means: he’s saving up to get married.” 

“It has not been like that with me, then, Mr. McFadyen,” 
the younger man said, as he produced a small jar of tobacco, 
the only luxury in the place. ‘‘ I've had to pay back to my 
folks at home what they lent me for the classes—and that 
was the least part of what I owed and owe them. And then 
1 undertook the schooling of my two younger brothers; but 
one of them has just got a situation, and the other one will 
soon be looking about too; so that I may find myself a little 
freer—” 

‘* Exactly that!” said the councillor, cheerfully. ‘* Some- 
thing freer to tackle the great problem—the choosing your- 
self a mate. It’s what we are all bent on, though some may 
be a little later than others—” 

‘‘ And it will have to be a little later, if ever, with me,” 
rejoined Allan—who was in an unusually confidential mood: 
he did not often deign to speak of his private affairs. ‘In 
my position how could I ask any young girl to take such a 
risk?” 

‘**God bless my soul,” cried the other, ‘did ye never hear 
of such a thing as life-insurance?” 

‘That is some safeguard for the future, no doubt. But 
the question is as to the mean time. And if I were to ask 
any girl to look my way, I should have to tell her my present 
prospects; and what inducement could I lay before her—?” 

“Tuts, tuts, tuts, man!” broke in the happy and hopeful 
Peter. ‘‘ That’s no the way to talk! Do ye think a young 
lass is to be won over by a parade of gilded furniture? It’s 
not that she has in her mind when her fancy settles on a 
lad. Na,na. It's not that will tempt her to kilt up her 
coats o’ green satin, like Leezie Lindsay, and be off with him 
through bush and briar. It’s love well won, and the world 
well lost—that’s more like the ticket, man! Prospects? Life- 
insurance? Isthat what you think she bas in her mind? Is 
that what she answers when he asks her the great question? 
Not a bit. This is more like what her answer'll be—” And 
here the councillor raised his hand triumphantly, and sang 
in a brave fashion, and with many trills— 

“Gang down the burn, Davie, love, 
Down the burn, Davie, love, 
Gang down the burn, Davie, love, 
And I will follow thee!” 
Then Peter moderated his enthusiasm. 

‘*Listen to me, Allan. 1 will not conceal from ye that I 
sometimes thought ye had other intentions, when ye came 
so much about the widow’s shop. And then again I said 
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And in the mean time, and with pride and “ 


to myself, No, it was only that you were related to the 
family, and maybe you had not too many friends in the 
town, and it was but natural ye should forgather with 
your own kith and kin. And yet again I would say to 
myself, Yes, there’s danger: he’s a young man, he has eyes, 
he cannot fail to see whet a fine creature Jessie Maclean is 
—so good-humored, and clever, and bright-looking — just 
one in twenty thousand—” 

“* You may say that, Mr. McFadyen,” observed the young 
weer epee yh arg “ Ay, or one in fifty thousand.” 

‘* But now that I see your thoughts are turned in another 
direction,” continued the councillor, ‘‘it’s a great relief to 
me; for, to tell you the truth, I'm not without hopes that I 
might get Jessie for myself. That would be a fine ploy, 
wouldn't it?—the two weddings on the same day! And I'll 
tell ye what I'll do with ye, Allan, lad, just to ‘mak sikker.’ 
Mrs. Maclean says your best chance ‘s to get married, and 
start a boarding-louse for scholars sent in from the country. 
And that “ont need some little capital—the plenishing and 
what not. Very well; I'm not a rich man; but I have a bit 
of a nest-egg laid by; and I wouldna mind lending you £50, 
or even £100, to help you at the start. And I'm sure if 
there was an understanding between Jessie and me, she 
would not grudge it either. She's a half-cousin of yours; 
and you've been great friends together; I’m sure she would 
not object—” 

A quick flush had come over Allan’s forehead. 

«I thank ye, I thank ye, Mr. McFadyen,” he said, hastily, 
and with lowering brows. ‘ But it is not to be thouglht of.” 

And therewith he closed his mouth and would say no 
further word about these poor affairs of his: so that Peter, 
who was evidently in a state of buoyant anticipation, was 
forced to talk about his own share in this great project, and 
to describe those personal qualifications—physical strength, 
skill, tact, knowledge of the world, and the like—which, as 
he contended, were fairly entitled to put the mere question 
of years aside. And then, becoming still more sanguine, he 
grew enthusiastic over the delights of courtship, and the 
enchantments of love's young dream. 

Now, although Allan Henderson had somewhat rudely and 
abruptly repulsed this friendly offer, it was nevertheless a 
wonderful thing for him to think of, that one or two on- 
lookers had actually been considering the possibility of Bar- 
bara’s being favorably inclined towards him. All through 
the uncongenial toil of the next day there ran as it were 
little flashes of roseate flame; his eyes would become blind 
to those monotonous forms and their occupants; the gray 
hours had occasional startling moments when the outside 
world was revealed to him as in a vivid dream. And when 
at last it was all over, when he could emerge into the clearer 
air, instead of returning to his lodging, he struck away on a 
solitary ramble by sea and shore: there was a lifetime of 
contingencies to be faced and resolutely examined, so long 
as that was possible, while those quivering, rose-tinted 
flashes—those fascinating and elusive will-o’-the wisps— 
would break in upon his sight and bewilder him. 

He left the town by way of the harbor, climbed the Gal- 
lows Hill, and proceeded along the edge of the steep cliffs 
overlooking the sea. The rain of the previous night and 
morning had long ago ceased; the clouds were now banked 
up; there was a brooding silence; the click of the oars of a 
small boat crossing the bay could be distinctly heard, even 
at this height. And in the prevailing calm of sky and sea 
and mountain there was something that seemed in a measure 
to allay the agitation of his mind; there was peace in those 
great spaces of the universe; a quiet that conduced to a 
serener and saner contemplation. Wild hopes were dazzling 
and exciting things, no doubt; but the destruction of them 
could also be met and endured, by a man. 

As it chanced, he had been so profoundly plunged in these 
meditations that he had followed the coast-line too mechani- 
cally,and now he came to the brink of a chasm that struck 
inland for some little way, He did not think it worth while 
going round in order to continue his route; instead he sat 
down on the verge of this deep cavity, letting his legs dangle 
over; and there he gave himself up to still further wrestling 
with the problems and distractions that beset him. For one 
thing, if he were to incur these great responsibilities, he 
would have to give up many cherished ambitions—some 
snatch of foreign travel, the issue of his version of the 
Nibelungenlied, and the like: towards which he had been 
hoarding up his savings. But, after all, what were such 
trivial considerations when compared with the very crown 
and joy of life, supposing that were now to be put within 
his reach? He could hardly believe it possible. He had 
been bewildered out of his calmer judgment by this sudden 
friendliness she had shown him Sesing but one evening. 
Was it not too much to hope for that the one creature in 
the world whom he longed to have for his life-companion 
should on her part turn towards him and choose him out 
from among all others? How could such a thing happen? 
It was incredible. It was too marvellous a coincidence. 
Yet what of the marriages of the people he saw around him? 
In what proportion of cases—or in every case—had the man 
and the woman found each other in this inscrutable, inex- 
plicable way? 

And so, with his under lip firmly set, his forehead drawn 
together, and his eyes distant, he sat and pondered; until 
at length he appeared to make an effort to throw off this 
weight of thinking in a determination to arise and get home: 
it was long past the hour for his chief daily meal. But at 
this moment, whether it was that his foot had been resting 
on some loose stone, or that his leg had got benumbed, as he 
attempted to get up something seemed to give way beneath 
him, and the next instant he found himself slipping down a 
few inches. He caught at the nearest object—it was a small 
rowan bush—to steady himself; but the bush came away in 
his grasp: nay, this tg | movement appeared to make his 
case worse, and he felt himself helplessly going. Then he 
threw himself back, and thrust out both hands in some des- 
perate endeavor to grip anything that would check his de- 
scent ; he clutched and clung, but all to no purpose, for the 
sides of this chasm were almost sheer; and the next thing 
he knew—or half knew—was that he was hurtling down into 
this black hole—then came a dull crash—a sharp agony of 
pain-then silence—and a strange, not unblissful sinking 
out of consciousness. 

When he came to himself again, stunned and dazed, he 
slowly and gradually became aware of his position. He was 
at the bottom of one of those fissures in the conglomerate 
rock that abound along this coast, and that mostly run down 
to the sea. This one also trended towards the shore; but 
there was no escape for him that way; for the mouth of the 
cavern was barred by an enormous mass of the same rock. 
However, he was not much alarmed. He would be able to 
scramble up again, somewhere or other. The sides of the 
chasm, if they were steep, were not at all bare; there was a 
kind of stunted vegetation—bits of rowan bushes, heather, 













and broom 


birch between him and the strip of daylight; 
he would choose his upward path when his head was a little 
clearet 

Then he essayed to rise; but to his consternation he found 
himself incapable of movement, or only of such movement 
us caused him indescribable torture. The truth flashed in 
on him. Something was broken. And then for a moment 
a frantic resolve to get out of this death-trap possessed him 
~at any cost of agony he must win up to the open again— 
surely he could drag the broken limb from point to point, 
until his fingers clasped the edge, and he could raise himself 
into thr blessed freedom of the outer world. And again and 
again he tried, making superhuman efforts, and again and 
again he was baffled by overmastering pain; until he sank 
back exhausted and half-despairing on his narrow bed 
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of withered and sodden 

fern. Thus he lay fora 

while spent and done; but 

of a sndden something oc- 

curred that caused his heart to 

leap up. There was a sound 

in the road below —the road 

that skirted the shore; the foot- 

falls drew nearer; he could even 

in a dull kind of way hear voices 

—apparently the voices of two men. 

Surely this meant rescue for him. 

And when he judged that the men 

were about opposite to him, he call- 

ed and shouted; but even as he did so 

he had a dreadful consciousness that the 

shouts were muffled—that they did not 

seem to travel out of this cavern. Never- 

theless he continued to call as loudly as he 

could; until the footfalls gradually ceased ; and 

he was left once more with silence, and the 
gathering over of the twilight. 

He began to reason with himself against unnecessary dis- 
may. He was not much more than two miles from the 
town. Some children would be sure to come wandering 
along, if not this evening then on the following morning or 
afternoon. Or a shepherd’s dog would discover him, and 
its barking would fetch its master to his aid. Or surely, 
when his friends missed him from his usual haunts, they 
would organize a search party. So long as he retained some 
power of calling to any chance passer-by, he would not 
abandon himself to despair: whatever might happen, a stout 
heart could not harm. 

Night came. early over this deep gap; and the darkness 
seemed to last for ever and ever. He listened to the moan- 
ing of the wind in the bushes overhead, and to the long- 
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protracted hiss of the waves 

along the shore ‘Towards 

morning—he guessed it must be 

towards morning, after those im 

measurable hours—a few small silver 

points began to glimmer in the black 

opening above; but the starlight was 

of little use to him except in so far as it 

showed the skies were clearing. Further 

hours, as it seemed to bim, passed; and 

then, with a great rejoicing and reawaken- 

ing of hope, he perceived that the dawn was 

really drawing near. Stealthily, impercepti 

bly, such strip of the heavens as he could see be 

came of a pearly blue-gray. A little while, and 

that was more opalescent in tone. Again, a touch 

of saffron appeared—soft, and distant,and lumin 

ous: some bit of slowly moving vapor looking over 

to the opening east. Finally the new day declared 

itself, in a splendor of mottled rose-gray clouds—and 
he thought of the happy folk in Duntroone 

No, he would not give in. Down here in the cold-hued 
twilight, amid the livid greens and the wet russet of the 
bracken, there were thin threads of balf-melted snow here 
and there; and some of these be could reach; and very wel 
come was the chill moisture to his parched lips. Then 
again, as the morning wore on, there was the distraction of 
listening to the occasional faint sounds in the road below; 
but he had abandoned all hope of aid from that quarter; he 
knew he could not make himself heard. His only chance 
was in attracting the attention of some one passing along the 
summit of the cliffs; and so from time to time, at random, 
he called aloud, and paused to listen. But hour after hour 
went by, and no one came near. At times he grew faint. 
There was an odor from some decayed herb— St. John’s- 
wort, most likely—that seemed to stifle him Now and 
again it appeared to him that he was becoming light-headed; 
the strangest fancies crowded into his brain; he was possess- 
ed with a wild desire to shout songs—students’ songs: Gau 
deamus—Vive la compagnie—and even dafter ditties than 
these—O tempora! O mores!—Per secale obvenisset, Cor 
pus corpori. He had had no food since the previous morn 
ing: his wild efforts to drag himself out of this abyss—the 
agony he had endured—had left him hopelessly weak; and 
now, with these delirious impulses and imaginations taking 
possession of him, he could only say to himself, ‘If my 
senses co from me, that will be the end.” y 

And thus it was that when, some time during the after 
noon, he saw a head cautiously protrude itself through the 
twigs and withered grass at the top of the chasm, he did not 
believe there was anything or anybody there. That was but 
another of the fantastic visions that had begun to haunt him. 
Nevertheless, he called out as hitherto he had been calling 
out at intervals—though now not so loudly as heretofore, for 
he was enfeebled and listless— 

‘Help! help!” 

The head was instantly withdrawn. But at the very mo- 
ment of its withdrawal something convinced him that it was 
a real human face that had been cautiously peering down, 
and that it was the face of Niall Gorach : 

** Niall! Niall!” he cried, with all his remaining strength. 
‘Come back! Come back,man! Or go and fetch some- 
body! Tell them! Tell them I cannot move!” 

There was no reappearance of that mysterious peering 
and prying face; but he comforted himself with the faney 
that the frightened Niall had run away into the town, and 
that soon succor would be at hand. He waited, listening 
intently, minute after minute, half-hour after half-hour, 
hour after hour; and there was no sign. And again the 
night fell, and the dark. 

But this blackness around him was no longer like the 
blackness of the previous night; it was all filled with light 
and color and moving phantasms; there were sounds of 
music also, some mournful, some gay. Jess Maclean brought 
him a pitcher of ice-cold water, and he drank and drank, and 
thanked her, and be did not know why she was crying. 
Barbara Maclean hung back a little; and he tried to speak 
to her; but could not. M<eFadyen came to him with a copy 
of a great review in his hand; there was an article in it on 
the new translation of the Nibelungenlied; it was a friendly 
writing. Again there were students singing in a room in 
Glasgow—there was a roaring chorus: *‘ The Old Folks at 
Home ”—then some one sang ** hieb Vaterland, magst ruhig 
sein!”—and this phrase kept repeating itself more and more 
distantly and softly—magst ruhig sein—magst ruhig sein— 
until the lights grew dim—and the apparitions vanished— 
and there was silence—and oblivion. 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 
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MARTIAL SONGS. 


See illustration on page 109, 


SHAW! Tears in my eyes at the sound of your music! 
i soft as a girl when I stood like a rock, 
And the battle waves broke, and in fire and smoke 
My regiment reeled, but was brave in the shock! 


Ah! the old days, the fierce days, the days when I lived, 
How they troop back like phantoms as you minstrels play 

The strains of the march, the songs of the camp-ground, 
The wild, sweet staccatos that led to the fray! 


Pshaw! I'm ashamed, boys! But yet my eyes blur. 
I'm back in my twenties; I’m fearless aud strong! 
There's nothing can daunt me; there’s nothing to haunt me; 
1 ride like the wind, like the lilt of your song. 


Al! the brave days, the blithe days, the days when I lived! 
They throng here again, all alive, as you play. 

It is | am the ghost, the wan, weary survivor, 
Of scenes that were real one grand by-gone day. 


CLUB-ROOMS OF THE MARYLAND 
COLONIAL DAMES. 


‘¥.HE club-rooms of the Colonial Dames of Maryland are 
| now open to the society, and are a great source of interest 
and comfort to the members. During the season a weekl 
reception will be held in them, when, it is expected, much 
pleasant intercourse will be indulged in ‘‘ over the teacups.” 
By-the-way, each member is expected to furnish her own 
cup and saucer, and already a large number of quaint, pretty, 
and rare old pieces have found a place in the club china- 
closet. The rooms are finished in mahogany, the doors be- 
ing cut from the solid wood, and much care and taste have 
been exhibited by the.committee selected for their furnish- 
ing. The furniture is all genuine antique, many of the 
pieces having historic interest attached to them. Several 
valuable donations have been made, and many more are 
promised. Among the articles already received are a hand- 
some table from Miss Charlotte Thompson, and two pictures 
of more than ordinary interest, oe being a likeness of Anne 
Arundel, wife of Lord Baltimore, and the other an engraving 
of the house in which she lived. Mrs. George R. Golds- 
borough has contributed several volumes of ‘‘ Maryland 
Archives" for the library ; and a beautiful engraving, repre- 
enting the colonists declaring their independence, has been 
given by Mrs. G. 8. Beale. A handsome mahogany chair 
from the old Chase mansion, Annapolis, is from Mrs. E. M. 
Jackson. Miss Sarah Harrison Powell and her sister, Mrs. 
Clarence Coltman, have given twelve volumes of the *‘ State 
Papers and Public Documents of the United States, from the 
necession of George Washington to the Presidency to 1819.” 
These were formerly the property of Colonel Levin Powell, 
an officer of the Revolution, and a member of ‘the first Con- 
gress. Mrs. Clarence Coltman also sent several pieces of 
colonial furniture for the present use of the society. Mrs. 
J. J. Jackson has given a handsome mahogany tea - chest 
from the Gill mansion at Annapolis; while Miss Macubin, 
the clever young Baltimore artist, has painted a very strik- 
ing portrait of Barister Carroll for the Dames. These arti- 
cles, with the number purchased, have formed the rooms 
into a very handsome and appropriate setting for the de- 
scendants of those stately and elegant beings, than which 
none stood higher in the provinces, the colonial gentlemen 
of Maryland. 


TWO JOURNEYING FROM JERICHO. 
BY WINFIELD 8. MOODY, JUN. 


‘fT THINK you would better let me do most of the talk- 
ing,” said Cynthia, judicially, as she stuck pins in ber 

hat. ‘‘ And we won't buy so very man 

we do get will be to the everlastin 

all his tribe. We've waited a 

but to-day we will drink deep of 

Opera-house.” 

Now my wifé is not a dangerous person, and this highly 
figurative and ferocious language was only called forth by 
the fact that for several years she has been chafing under 
the idea that the aforesaid Jobn, a canny man grown gray 
in the business of selling antique furniture to ladies in 
Fourth Avenue, charged her too much for her old tables 
and chairs, in which theory I was inclined to agree. From 
time to time our envy had been excited by certain of our 
friends who came back to New York from New England 
wanderings with spoils of Lowestoft teacups, Pilgrim plates, 
Lafayette cider-pitchers, and pieces of mahogany furniture 
made in colonial times, which they had “ picked up” at ab- 
surdly low priees in the country towns, far from the fashions, 
where the people did not know the value set upon such 
things by city dealers in antiquities. Long had we wished 
to do the same. And so we had faterrupeed a down-eastern 
journey to devote a day in Salport to the pursuit of such 
sly game as we could find. But this was to be said for us 
—we did not intend to ‘‘ pick up” anything. We had cov- 
enapted together that we would neither be foolish enough 
to attempt to do this thing, nor afterward to say we had 
done it. Just why people should feel it necessary to say 
that they ‘‘ picked up” an old chair, when they are content 
to go out and simply buy the new covering for it, we have 
never been able to understand. 

We also knew that the days of fabulous bargains were 
ast, but still we wanted to see for ourselves what might be 
eft. We did’not propose to take advantage of anybody's 
ignorance, but we believed that we should at least have more 
fun buying such bits of old furniture and china as we might 
select from the American citizen on his native ledge than 
we could extract from commercial altercations with English, 
Jrish, German, Jewish, or Italian dealers in such things in 
New York. 

‘*It will be different, anyhow,” said Cynthia. 

** Yes,” I said, ‘* but we will not try to prowl around pri- 
vate houses to find things, but just go to the shop, if we 
can find it. I suppose there won't be more than one such 
shop in Salport. It isn’t a regular business down here.” 

**And maybe we can help out the man a little,” Cynthia 
suggested. ‘‘He may not know the value of his stock, and 
we can tell him about the things we don’t want to buy, so 
that he can get a better price from the next customer.” 

. come believe you'll need trouble yourself about that,” 
said I. 

“* Well,” said Cynthia, “be may ask almost as much for 
his things down here, but anyhow he won't lie so disgust- 
ingly as they doin town, And he will be straightforward, 


things, but what 
confusion of John and 
while for our revenge, 
it, as they say at the Grand 
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and won't evade our questions. And we can be sure his 
things are really old, becanse it certainly would not pay 
these men in the country towns to have new things sent up 
from the factories for their shops.” 

And so we went down stairs in a benevolently indulgent 
frame of mind, and asked the clerk of our hotel if he knew 
of any shop in town where old furniture was kept for sale. 

“Oh yes,” he said; ‘‘there’s quite a lot of ’em, all down 
in Water Street. Deacon Cutter, he keeps ’way down at 
the -foot othe. street, close by the steamboat dock. Some 
folks say he set up down there so’s to get the last whack at 
customers before they leave town. But I reckon that’s only 
a joke.” 

ow this was clearly disconcerting at the start. How- 
ever, off we went toward the deacon’s, thinking to take our 
trouble butt end foremost. 

We found Water Street by the simple process, as outlined 
by the clerk, of turning continually to the left, and went 
stubbing our toes along its antique pavement, when we 
caught the glimmer of Canton blue in the window of a nar- 
row shop. e learned by the sign that here one William 
Ladd dealt in furniture, crockery, and ‘‘antiques.” A few 
doors below we observed that Thomas Ladd kept a similar 
shop, and a little further down John Roundy’s modest sign 
proclaimed him to be a dealer in the same wares. Then 
came a long stretch of commonplace shops, only broken by 
what appeared to be an old shed, in front of which stood a 
dilapidated mahogany sofa. No sign was visible here. 
And then suddenly we came upon a window wherein were 
tall brass and iron fire-dogs fashioned into steeples and urns, 
savage Hessians with shabes painted red, deep blue Canton 
platters, pewter porringers, and a forest of noble bedposts. 

“ Why, isn’t itawful?” said Cynthia. ‘‘ Might as well be 
in Fourth Avenue.” 

“* Let's go in and face it out,” I answered. 
tainly Deacon Cutter's.” 

The deacon himself was sitting in a big stuffed chair in 
a corner of the shop, with his bocer-ti s resting meekly 
against each other between his knees. e rose to meet us 
to such a height that his head almost brushed the low ceil- 
ing. His stiff black-and-gray beard split apart into a chas- 
tened smile. ‘‘ Good-mornin’, marm,” he said; ‘‘ good-morn- 
in’, sir. Little cool for July, ain't it? Makes a wood fire 
feel good, I should say.” 

‘*We are looking around,” said Cynthia, keeping up a 
brave heart, and with the gravity of one imparting infor- 
mation, ‘‘and don’t know exactly what we want— except 
plates ;” and she turned to a pile of green crockery on the 
counter. 

** Speakin’ o’ bedspreads,” said the deacon, ‘I think that 
un is the best I ever saw, I got it from an old lady down 
in Bangor, and she said it was her ay aor emene gt He 
pointed to a big square blue-and-white bedspread which 
hung across a doorway like the veil of the Temple, conceal- 
ing the mysteries of bow-legged furniture in a room beyond. 

‘“But how much do you want for this teapot?” asked 
Cynthia, lifting a delicious piece of old red-and-yellow. 

*“ All that there china I know about,” said the deacon. 
“I never eould: bear to have folks feel at maybe they was 
gettin’ cheated in my store. I’ve ben getherin’ all that lot 
for about two years, mostly around here. Just so with that 
chair,” pointing to the big winged chair in which he had 
been sitting = be we came in. “ That chair was a sight 
when I got it. Cost me twenty. dollars to clean it up and 
stuff it, all new. (That teapot’s nine dollars, marm. Gin- 
ooine.” 

How natural it all sounded! 

Cynthia set down the teapot. 
chair?” she asked. 

** But maybe you'd like to see what I s’pose is about the 
oldest thing I've got,” said the deagon, with humble pride. 
** Now lots o’ folks say they’ve got old knockers, when they 
ain’t real old. But look a’ this un.”.He fished up a huge 
brass knocker, covered with verdigria, of the 8 shape which 
once ornamented so many fine old doorways in Portsmouth, 
Salem, and Newbu rt. 

“Ts it really ap old one?” said the cynical Cynthia. 

*« Well, marm, it ought to be,” responded the deacon, ‘I 
took it with my own hands ”—the deacon held out the hands 
as Exhibit A—‘‘ from the door 0’ one o’ the oldest houses in 
town. I sh’d think that was enough for anybody.” There 
was a distinct note of injured righteousness in his voice. 

“It is very interesting,” Cynthia, wearily. Then, 
returning to the chair, ‘‘ But how much is the chair?” 

“Welk I want to sell my goods,” replied the venerable 
man, ** but there’s two other pa'ties ben lookin’ at that chair, 
and one of’em is a lady from Boston who says she must 
have it. But I'll sell it to-day for forty dollars.” 

Now this old chair was of the species variously called the 
‘* grandfather's,” the “Salem,” the “‘courting,” and the 
*‘ winged” chair. Under any.name it could be bought in 
city shops for about thirty dollars. Cynthia bent a reproach- 
ful glance upon the deacon’s stony face. ‘‘Why,” she said, 
“IT could buy it in New York for twenty.” 

‘* Maybe so, marm,” said the deacon, with the dignity of 
a turning worm, ‘‘ but when you buy a chair in New York 
you don't know but what it’s bran’-new. It ain’t as if twas 
something you. could go out and buy anywhere. I don't 
s’pose there's another in the country. I remember the Ladd 
boys (have ye ben to see them?—up the street a piece), had 
one last year that wa’n’t old, and I've heard they sold it for 
fifty dollars.” 

ynthia offered him fifteen. 

**How about handirons?’” returned the deacon, patiently. 
(Ob, I couldn't, marm.) I think I’ve got some ‘at’s putty 
nice. How d’ye like them Hessians?” 

** Have you got an Empire pier-table?” demanded Cynthia, 
with fire in her oye. 

“T've got a picture my son says is Napoleon,” said the 
deacon, cheerfully; ‘‘and that there's a bedstead—that un 
with the brass pineapples—’at come from a house where 
Lafayette —— overnight, Shouldn't wonder if he'd 
a-slept in it. But I'm mostly colonial here.” 

“Come,” said Cynthia, “ let's see what there is up the 
street.” 

Deacon Cutter opened the door for her with the face of 
acolonial martyr. ‘‘ Come in again, marm,” he said. *‘‘ But 
I coukin’t let the chair go for less 'n thirty dollars.” 

‘* Fifteen,” insisted Cynthia. 

The deacon sighed. ‘‘1 guess the Boston lady ‘Il git it, 
after all,” he said. ‘‘ And she'll be glad enough, too.” 

‘A little sophisticated for a simple countryman,” I re- 
marked, as we walked away. 

“ Humph!” said Cynthia. 

The next place was Roundy’s. Mr. Roundy was a short, 
stoutish old man, with a crushed expression and drab clothes. 
His face was round, and he wore benevolent spectacles with 
steel bows. 


‘** This is cer- 


“‘ What's the price of the 
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We told him we wanted to see a card-table. He had 
about a dozen of them standing around the shop. He gave 
a wandering over the lot, and said, helplessly, ‘I 
s’pose there ain't anything there that’s just what you'd 
want, is there?” 

There was utter dejection in his tone, and his air was 
that of a man completely disillusioned. He moved slowly, 
and there was an apology for being alive in the way he put 
his hands into his pockets. 

“Noticed you 


*‘Been. down t’ the deacon’s?” he said. 
come f'm that way.” 

“ Yes,” replied Cynthia; ‘and I think he’s too pious.” 

** Well, now,” Mr. Roundy, brightening up a little, 
“I have said myself that I didn’t quite approve o’ some 
things the deacon done, and he on it,-and got down 
on me. But I never said he was too pious.” 

. _ — you do more business than he does,” suggested 

Synthia. 

m No,” admitted Mr. Roundy. “Fact is, oe all down 
on me, and try to run me out 0’ business. ow seems to 
me I'd ought to have a chance as much as them. . But, you 
see, I don’t do so well ’s if I had a big stock o’ new stuff, 
like some on ’em.” 

**But the deacon doesn't have new things, does he?’ in- 
quired Cynthia. ‘‘ I thought he prided himself on his gen- 
uine old andirons and knockers and all.” 

Mr. Roundy smiled feebly. ‘Most all his andirons are 
new,” he , in a subdued tone. “ And did he tell you 
that story o’ his’n about the knocker?” 

> What story?” said Cynthia, with dawning horror in her 
voice. 

“ Why, about the big S knocker ‘nt ought to be old, as he 
says, because he took it off one o’ the oldest houses in town. 
You see, he lives in a very old house, and he gets a lot o’ 
knockers cast and then puts one on his own door and lets it 
stay for three or four months till it gits putty well ta’nished 
up, and then he takes it off and puts it in stock. He'sa 
deacon, you see, and he can’t bear to tell lies; so be fixes it 
up that way.” 

Cynthia and I looked at each other. ‘‘I think it must be 
something in the business that corrupts em,” she whispered, 


while Mr. Roundy dusted a table with his sleeves. ‘ Have 
you got any kuockers?” she said aloud. 
“No, ma’am,” said Mr. Roundy, humbly. “ Leastways, 


no old ones. I've got some new ones,” and he produced a 
big S exactly like the deacon’s. ‘‘ Now, you see,” he said, 
‘this is the way to tell an old brass knocker from a new 
one. The old ones bad iron bolts to go through the doors, 
but the new ones is all cast in one piece o’ brass, bolt and 
all, solid.” He laid it down, and beamed through his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘ But I don’t like to talk about my competitors,” he 
said, genially. ‘‘ Can't me pick out one o' them card-tables 
that would do? Or a blue platter, maybe? The Ladd boys 
claim to have all the crockery in town, but I manage to 
keep alittle. You won't find another pitcher like that.” 

“Who are the Ladd boys?” Lasked. ‘‘ The deacon spoke 
of them.” 

** Why, there’s three half-brothers name o’ Ladd in this 
business up the street, and the way they work it amongst 
‘em is a caution,” said Mr. poamape mn Each of ‘em tries to 
cut the other’s throat, and they all make a dead set against 
me. But I don’t need to worry, my customers know what 
they are buyin’, and they all come and buy again.” 

‘Now I believe this old man is honest, anyhow,” said 
Cynthia, appealing to me at once. ‘I wish I could find 
something here I want, for be is so forlorn and shabby, and 
I think he must need the money. But I don’t see anything. 
It’s all alike.” 

She looked about her despairingly. As had been the case 
at Deacon Cutter’s, all the stock was safely commonplace; the 
mahogany furniture was pe | a little lower in price than in 
the shops at home, and it all lacked the high finish which 
should make of each old table top a deep, glowing lake of 
melted copper, wherein the great egreetes flowers of the 
old wood shine like the reflections of palm-trees. The. glory 
was departing from the ideal of Salport; the ideal itself was 
tumbling down. 

Suddenly Cynthia spied a cider-mug adorned with the 
ah of ropy, cumulus clouds punctuated with yellow 

ls, which was a favorite decorative idea of the colonial 
potters. She made a quick mental calculation. 
ask six or eight dollars for that in town. 
more.” Then, aloud: 

“How much do you want for this mug, Mr. Roundy?” 

“That there’s two dollars,” said Mr. Round, placidly. 

Cynthia hastily paid him and took the bulky package, 
and then dragged me out of the shop. “I want to go be- 
fore he spoils it,” she said. ‘‘ It’s the first, and I do believe 
it’s the only bargain in town. And I've got it,” reflected 
my wife, with rapture. 

“‘ Shall we go to see the Ladd boys?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said Cynthia, firmly ; ‘‘let’s see this thing through.” 

Thomas Ladd, whom we called the first half-brotier, 
was the proprietor of the next shop we came to. He wasa 
lanky, red-haired youth, with overwhelming manners and 
a torrent of language. His shop was small, and his stock 
consisted mainly of crockery. Therefore Cynthia told him 
she wanted andirons—tall andirons, with urns for tops. 

“I am inexpressibly sorry,” said Mr. Ladd, with waving 
arms and anxious eyes, “ that I should happen to be unable, 
at the moment, to commodate you with just what you re- 
quire. There’s a man-in Yarmouth ”—here he swung his 
arm toward that point of the compass where Yarmouth 
lay—‘“ who has sent me some very fine handirons, but as yet 
they have not arrived. It’s almost train-time now,” and 
Mr. Hall consulted « gold watch. “And I certainly trust 

ou will not judge of my store by its present condition. A 
arge pa’t of my stock is stored elsewhiere, and I have al- 
lowed my half brother William to take some extry attractive 

ieces for the decoration of his show-window.” The first 

If-brother jerked his thumb toward the eastern wall of his 
shop, through which the mind’s eye might perceive his half- 
brother W ’s establishment, with the attractive pieces 
in the window. 

**No,” he went on, with a wide yet regretful smile, ‘‘I 
‘ain’t got the room here for a fine display of furnitoor, so I 
don't keep = at all. But William—he’s got some; and 
James—my other half-brother down below me here—has got 
several very unusual sofies.” 

We dimly recalled the shedlike structure we had noted on 
our way to Deacon Cutter’s, in front of which stood a sofa 
so “‘ unusual” as to be a biped. 

‘But James don’t attempt to make no display,” pursued 
the first half-brother. ‘His regular profession ts boat- 
building; but sometimes he has a chance to buy antique 
furnitoor, and he knows fine goods when he sees ‘em.” 

‘How pleasant it must be for you three half-brothers to 
do business together!” said Cynthia. “I should think you 
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would consolidate and have one big—emporium,” she fin- 

ished, with a cough. 

— recognized the fact that my wife’s patience was running 
iw. 

‘*Now do you know,” said the first half-brother, confi- 
dentially, ‘‘ that we think we do more business separate than 
we should together. Each of us works for himself, you 
see, and the customer gets the benefit of the friendly compe- 
tition.” 

‘*Let’s go up to your half- brother's store,” suggested 
Cynthia. ‘I should like to see him.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” assented the first half- 
brother, ‘‘if”—he hesitated—* you don’t really seem to see 
anything here that commends itself to your fancy.” 

he second half-brother stood in his doorway as we ap- 
roached. 

**This lady is anxious to purchase a pair of handirons,” 
said the first half-brother, with a sweeping gesture toward 
Cynthia, ‘‘and thus far her efforts have not been crowned 
with success.” 

** What! did the deacon let you git away?” said the sec- 
ond. “‘ He’s got a lot just in-from the foundry.” The half- 
brothers laughed uprouriously. 

Cynthia wary her energies for a final struggle. 
never mind about andirons!" she cried. “I really don’t 
want anything specially. Just let me look around.” 

The haif-brothers fell back a little, for Cynthia looked as 
though she might be preparing to charge upon them. While 
they whispered together, pretending to be looking carelessly 
out of doors, we took a general survey of the shop, which 
was larger than any of the others, and was crowded with 
the usual array of old tables, chairs, desks, clocks, and sofas, 
while on the shelves which bordered the sides were piles 
of plates of all colors, shapes, and sizes, lustre teapots, han- 
dileless cups, and platters galore. A quantity of pepper- 
pots caught Cynthia’s eye, and the second half-brother saw 
her look at them. 

“‘That’s a good lot o’ peppers,” he said, cheerfully; ‘and 
the best of it is they’re all sold; at least they will be soon’s 
I get about a dozen more to make up an even hundred.” 

** Who wants a hundred pepper-pots?” asked Cynthia. 

** Oh, he’s a gentleman down in Boston, and he don’t ex- 
pect to use ’em,” explained the second half-brother, with in- 
dulgent concession to our ignorance. “ It’s the c’lection’at’s 
valuable. I sold him a hundred ’bout two years ago for an 
even thousand dollars. But I’ve got a c’lection of old whis- 
key flasks ‘at I think more of ’n I fo o’ the peppers. There’s 
about two dozen of ’em, and I expect I'll git five hundred dol- 
Jars for em when the right pa’ty comes along.” 

Cynthia reflected that at least she need not trouble herself 
to give this dealer any information as to the value of his 
wares. ‘‘ Tendollars apiece fora hundred pepper-pots seems 
a pretty big price,” she said. ‘‘ And as to old glass bottles 
at twenty dollars each—goodness!” 

“Oh, well,” said the second, heartily, ‘‘ you city folks 
who c’lect these things don’t generally find fault with the 
price the poor country dealer gits. And they ain’t much of 
a livin’ in it anyhow.” 

Cynthia turned for diversion toward the first half-brother, 
who was hovering around, when her glance fell on a pile of 
small pink plates with a design of a flower garden wherein 
walked ladies and gentlemen in astonishing hats and gowns, 
and children in pantalettes chased butterflies with hand -nets. 
**Now that is the kind of thing | like!” she exclaimed. 
“How much are those, Mr. Ladd?” 

The first half-brother stammered a little. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘I really would not advise you to purchase those 
plates, for 1 fear they are reproductions. I do not make 
that positive statement, but I think it very possible.” The 
sound of a locomotive whistle broke in upon his stream of 
talk. ‘‘ There!” he cried; ‘‘I b'lieve I'll run down to the 
station and ascertain whether the freight agent has got any- 
thing for me ‘at will be conducive to tradin’, And if those 
handirons should have come—” He vanished, bestowing 
a smile of great seductiveness upon us at parting, and leav- 
ing us to wonder whether his words were to be construed as 
a promise or a threat. 

The second half-brother approached, and Cynthia’s heart 
again went out to the pink plates, in spite of the warning 
she had received. ‘How much are these, Mr. Ladd?” she 
asked. 

That gentleman looked a bit disconcerted. ‘‘ Fact is,” he 
said, “‘I couldn't sell you them. They belong to a man in 
town, and he sent em in here—wanted me just to keep ‘em 
for him, you know. But I sh’d think you could find some- 
thing else. Don’t them Davenports suit?” he asked, point- 
ing to a pile of larger plates covered with red and green 
flowers. 

“No,” declared Cynthia. ‘‘I like the little pink ones. 
But these do look like Davenport,” she said, guardedly, lift- 
ing one of them to the light. ‘‘ Do you suppose they are 
genuine?” 

** Well, I guess there ain’t no imitation about them,” said 
the second half-brother. ‘‘ Not if you know all about 
marks.” 

‘Nothing lies more than marks,” said Cynthia, senten- 
tiously, as she studied the bottom of a plate. 

**Ob, well, ma’am, suit yourself, of course,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I know where they come from, and they’re all right.” Just 
then a smaller man came into the shop, whom the second 
half-brother greeted as James, and we beheld the third of 
the famous trio. The second left us for a few moments and 
disappeared into his private apartments at the back of the 
shop. The third half-brother walked about the place with 
us, and as Cynthia L mig again to admire the fittle pink 
plates his face lighted up. 

** Yes,” he said, “them’s very unusual and very good. 
And they air ginooine old. I got ’em from an old lady down 
in York, Maine. Maybe she told me lies about ’em, but I 
don’t b'lieve she did.” 

Cynthia stared in astonishment. 

** Why,” she said, ‘‘ your half-brother pees told me those 
plates were not for sale. He said they belonged to a man in 
town who had asked him to keep them for him. And your 
other half-brother said they were reproductions.” 

The third half-brother laughed heartily. ‘* Yes, ma’am,” 
he said; ‘‘ I’m the man they belong to. You see, he druther 
sell his own goods ’n mine—everybuddy for himself, you 
know. But I'd be pleased to sell em to you. There's just 
a dozen, and you e’n have ’em for nine dollars.” 

The second half-brother, scenting danger, reappeared from 
the rear of the establishment. 

**Come!” said Cynthia. ‘I’ve had all the shopping I 
want for ove day. Let’s go now.” 

We fled, disregarding the persuasions of the twain. And 
we left Salport the next day, with the cider-mug, our soli- 
tary purchase, packed in the middle of Cynthia’s trunk. We 
spent a fortnight among the mountains, and came back by 
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another route, reaching Salport by steamboat, and making a 
close connection with the New York train. 

The boat was a little Jate, and we jumped ashore, laden 
with bags and bandboxes, and ran for the train. The station 
was about two blocks from the steamboat-landing. As we 
— the Water Street corner a red-heired youth came 

ursting out of a doorway, whence he had spied us. It was 
the first half-brother. 

We ran as fast as our legs could take us, and the half- 
brother kept alongside. ‘‘ Pray pardon my seeming intru- 
siveness in speaking to you at this time, when you seem 
to be in haste,” he said, as he ran nimbly beside the plun- 
ging Cynthia, ‘‘ but I just happened to take sight o’ you as 
you landed, and thought you might like to know that my 
nandirons have arrived at last,and I’ve got em just over 
here—excuse my pointing,” and he waved his hand toward 
the freight-house. ‘‘ And if you sh’d want to correspond 
with me in reference to any antique goods, allow me to offer 
you my card—” 

We caught the train, and got to New York at last. The 
labors that Cynthia underwent, first and last, with her cider- 
mug are not to be told in words. But it was safely set up, 
after many woes,on the dining-room mantel, and Cynthia 
contemplated it with satisfaction as the one bright memory 
of a fearful day. But last week she went over to her haunt 
in Fourth Avenue, where her ancient enemy, John, abides. 
There she saw, with amazement, the exact duplicate of her 
cider-mug set up on top of a high bay in an obscure corner. 

** John,” she said, imperiously, ‘‘ how much is that mug?” 

‘‘One seventy-five to you, mum,” said John, patiently. 
“ Yes, it’s new, of course. But then it’s only a cheap little 
thing. Take it for a dollar’n’ a half, mum, if you want it. 
I've got eleven more.” 





A MEMORIAL meeting in honor of the late Mrs. Gordon L. 
Ford (Emily Elisworth Ford) was held in the chapel of 
Grace Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday, January 30th. Dr. 
Brewster, the rector of the church, presided, and paid an 
eloquent tribute to the rare character of Mrs. Ford. Among 
the other speakers were the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Mr. James 
McKeen, Mrs. Lucia Gilbert Runkle, and the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick. Mrs. Ford’s secial and literary influence was sec- 
ond to that of no other woman in Brooklyn, and her won- 
derfully refined, wholesome, and stimulating personality 
was entirely worthy of the honor thus paid her by the fore- 
most men and women of the city. Mrs. Ford collaborated 
with Mrs. Alice Morse Earle in the charming volume of 
Early Prose and Verse in the Distaff Series, recently pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 

—The New Jersey Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica held its first commemorative meeting on January 25th, in 
Trenton, New Jersey, at the residence of the president, Mrs. 
8. Meredith Dickinson. In order to increase the friendly 
spirit existing between the sister societies, invitations were 
sent to the boards of managers in each State where the so- 
ciety has been formed. After an address of welcome by the 
president, responses were made by the visiting dames in be- 
half of their various States. The second vice-president of 
the national society, Mrs. Henry G. Banning, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, represented that State. Mrs. Starr brought 
a message from Pennsylvania; Mrs. Shippen of Baltimore 
read a paper in which she spoke of the warm friendship ex- 
isting between the societies of New Jersey and Maryland. 
Miss Centre replied in behalf of Rhode vv hey followed by 
a few remarks from Mrs. Beekman of New York and Mrs. 
Ingersoll of Connecticut. Letters of congratulation and re- 
gret were read from Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
Miss Mcliraine, the historian of the New Jersey society, 
explained the raison @étre of the meeting. It appears that 
in 1614 Captain Adrian Block, of Amsterdam, in the good 
ship Tigress, sailed into new-waters. He touched at an isl- 
and which still bears his name, and disembarked on the 
mainland. While filling his ship with furs he became ac- 
quainted with the surrounding country, and was charmed 
with its promise of wealth. After many adventures, on 
reaching Holland again he went before the States-Gencral 
at the heave, and with a deputation of merchants from 
New Amsterdam, besought the “high and mighty lords” 
to give them an especial trading charter to the ‘‘ Hudson 
country.” The States-General inclined most graciously to 
favor the petition, and in January, 1615,a charter was granted 

iving them sovereignty over the country between New 

‘rance and Virginia, with unlimited western extent, and 
naming the country so granted ‘‘ New Netherlands.” This 
was the first use of the name, and the original charter may 
still be seen among the archives of the Hague. Miss Quinb 
of Newark read an interesting sketch on the ‘‘ Early Dute 
Settlers,” which was followed by an amusing imaginative 
narrative, “‘ The Impressions of the First Dutch Vrow who 
landed in New Jersey,” by Mrs. Francis C. Lowthorp, of 
Trenton. The programme concluded with an original poem 
written for the occasion, ‘‘ The Veritable and Colonial His- 
tory of Penelope Van Prinz,” which was read by Miss Mary 
Sherrard Clark, of Belvidere, New Jersey. Luncheon was 
served at the conclusion of the exercises. There were pres- 
ent, in addition to those already mentioned, Mrs. James Mif- 
flin, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Spruance, Mrs. Johnson, and Miss 
Sophy B. Rodney of Delaware; Mrs. Hudson and Mrs. 
Hoffman of New York; Miss Carpenter of Camden, Mrs. 
William Libbey of Princeton, Mrs. Sydney N. Ogden of 
Newark, Miss Mott of Bordentown, and Mrs. John 8. Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Robert F. Stockton, Jun., Miss Isis Stockton, Mrs. 
John H. Janeway, and Miss Eleanor Graeme Nixon of Tren- 
ton. 

—The Vassar Alumne Association of New York city and 
vicinity will hold its annual reunion on Saturday afternoon, 
February 10th, at the Hotel Brunswick. Among the speak- 
ers will be Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and President James M. 
Taylor, of Vassar College. The most important business to 
be discussed will be the Maria Mitchell Fund of $40,000, 
which must be completed by June, 1894, in order to secure 
the additional sum of $10,000 proffered by the college trus- 
tees on that condition. 

—The first printing-press established in America north of 
Mexico was brought to this country by Elizabeth Glover, 
the widow of the Rev. Josiah Glover, of Surrey, England, 
who died on his way to this country with his wife and five 
children. His widow settled in Cambridge, and married 
President Dunster, the first President of Harvard College. 
Part of the revenues of the college were derived from the 
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use of this printing-press, and it was u 
printed the famous Iudian Bible of John Eliot. 

—Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, Kansas, who is Presi- 
dent of the State Suffrage Association, is devoting herself to 
the business of heading the campaign in which the women 
of that State are struggling to obtain the franchise. Mrs. 
Johns spends most of her time travelling about Kansas, de- 
veloping local organizations, and when she is at headquarters 
she is closely occupied by ber heavy correspondence in be- 
half of the cause. 

—Mile. Emma Calvé finds London the most fascinating 
city in the world, and she places a high estimgte upon the 
intelligence and appreciation of English audiences. She 
wears always a pin set with pearls which was given to her 
by Queen Victoria, and values it almost as a talisman. 

—The admirers of Rosina Vokes—and they are many— 
find a deep pathos in the return of the bright little actress 
to her home only to die. She had won people’s hearts by 
her charm on the stage and off, and she increased the respect 
of all who knew her by the pluck with which she struggled 
against weakness and creeping disease during the last months 
she spent on the boards. She made hier first appearance 
there when she was but six months old; she left there for- 
ever last December. She was one of the most generous wo- 
men of a generous profession, and is said to have given 
away thousands of dollars to unfortunate fellow - actors 
Both on the stage and off she was a favorite, and she pos- 
sessed social gifts that endeared her to all why knew her 
well. She was under forty. 

—The town of Ayer, Massachusetts, will soon be a memo- 
rial place to Mr. Frederick F. Ayer and family. To them 
the place owes its name, its town-hall, and various other gifts, 
and now Mr. Ayer has given a handsome library building of 
Cleveland white-stone, sixty feet front and eighty feet in 
depth, and has also bestowed the books to fill the shelves. 

—Edward Grieg, the Norwegian composer, delights in 
Scotch melodies, as well he should, for his great grand- 
father, Alexander Greig, was a Scotchman, who changed 
his name to its present form when he emigrated to Norway 
some time in the last century. His musical descendant is a 
handscme man whose features are Scandinavian rather than 
Scotch, although bis fair hair and blue eyes might belong 
to either nation. Mr. Grieg finds a likeness between Scotch 
and Norwegian melodies, and shows his Scotch blood by 
his fondness for Carlyle. He speaks English fluently 

—A recent graduate of the Drexel Institute School of 
Stenography and Type-writing is a young Indian girl, Edna 
Eaglefeather. 

—While Mr. Frank Cushing was living among the Zufiis 
he committed to memory much of their music—religious, 
war, and love songs and lullabies. When he returned to 
civilization he sang the melodies to Professor Traver, of San 
Francisco, who notated and harmonized them and prepared 
them for publication. 

—The excavations that are being made among the ruins 
of ancient Troy are personally superintended by Madame 
Schliemann, in accordance with the promise she made to 
her late husband to continue his work. 
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Hor-sackine.—The gown Fig. 2 on page 58 in the Bazar of Jannary 
20h, while one of Doucet’s most successful models, is very simple. The 
skirt is merely box-pleated to a yoke in front and on the sides, with two 
pleats the whole length in the back. Have a silk foundation skirt gored 
to fit closely about the hips, and cover it at the top as a yoke, then add 
the pleats under a ruche of ribbon. The yoke blouse has box pleats that 
droop below the lining, and are only confined to it by the seame ander 
the arma. The earliest hints about making wash dresses will be given in 
the New York Fashions. The earliest models shown are made like 
those of last year. ’ 

M. 8.—Have a fitted lining for your silk shirt waist, pleating the silk 
slightly at the points, but making it plain on the shoulders. Then have 
revers of velvet tapering to the point in frout, and let an inch-wide bias 
band of velvet trim the lower end of the waist. Have a stock-collar of 
velvet, and add narrow velvet cuffs to mutton-leg sleeves. Your sug- 
gestions about the biack skirt are good. Use a similar pattern for the 
skirt of a business suit, and make a cut-away coat to wear with a vest, or 
else a frock-coat sufficiently easy fitting to go over a shirt waist of cheviot 
or Madras cotton. Moiré will be mach used for tri ing spring lien 
dresses. The tailor gown illustrated on page 18 of Bazar No. 1 of the 
current volume is a good model for business suits. 

Youne Marnon.—You will find two stylish designs for your green wool 
dress on page 58 of Bazan No. 3. The first model will require black 
moiré for trimming. ‘The second model with an over-skirt could bave a 
waist of shot taffeta, green and écru, and you could have wheels of écrn 
insertion in the blouselike plastron. Put three rows of spangle jet 
around the over-skirt, and if you like you can omit the fur on the lower 
skirt, leaving it antrimmed 

Maorponta.—Make your black eatin waist round and seamless, except 
in an under-arm form, lap the front slightly, and add a short godet basque 
edged with jet. Put a narrow belt of folds of satin above the basque. 
The jet lace bertha will be handsomer, or else a satin shoulder-frill with 
a deep vandyke collar.of heavy white lace. Have mutton-leg sleeves 
with deep cuffs of pointed white lace. 

Country Cougin.—You may leave your cards in the tray on a cable, but 
do not hand them to a member of the family. 

Bazan Reapen.—If you wish to have but one wine at your dinner, bave 
a good claret, and have it first served with the entrée. 

ALpany. d your mourning bordered cards in response to the calls. 
The border explains the situation ae 

Mowreosx.—W edding-prerents are marked with the bride’s name. You 
might have pale blue shades, th gh white will be better for your dark 
room. Have them perfectly plain. For simple window draperies use 
dotted Swiss, A biack suit is necessary—a cut-away if you do not con- 
sider the youth old enongh for evening clothes. 

B. a. Wry wonld not “ Woodbound ” be a descriptive name for your 
ey ? “Blink Bonnie,” it would seem, might also be appropriate, and 
1a8 the good precedent of being the name of a poet's cottage at the 
Thousand Islands. “Sunny Lawn” is still another sugyestion. 

Manrtx.—The article on Rag Carpets appeared in the Bazar in Vol. XXL 
(1888), No. 15. 

Geonotana.—The whipped cream for coffee or chocolate is universally 
preferred plain and unsweetened. 

One wy Neep.—Your best plan in regard to the commissions would 
probably be to address the Historical Society of your State. 

Mas. A. C.—It takes five to six balls of knitting-silk to make a pair of 
ladies’ stockings of average size. There are several standard makes 
which are all good. A pretty burean cover, and one that will wash well, 
is made of étamine, which is a coarse scrim. Hem-stitch the edge and 
trim the ends with Cluny lace. It can be mounted over colored satin, 
and a band of satin rib to match may head the lace. Address the 
Editor of Hanrex's Bazan, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 


New York city. 

Oy Sunsonisre.—Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biography con- 
tains a sketch of Ger John Joseph Abercrombie. His home, when be 
died in 1877, was at Roslyn, New York. 

Cane H.—You can 7 amiss with pure white castile soap, 
which is used on the delicate skin of infants. In general, salt water is 
soothing and stimulating to the skin, but there are some skins with 
which it does not agree. 

Srupent.—Yon can procure the book you mention from Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York city. 

Mena.—“ Hearts" is the name of a simple game of cards. Suppose that 
four are playing. The entire pack of cards is dealt, and the players ar- 
range their cards in suite. The one after the dealer jeads; the rest foliow 
suit whenever possible, but if they cannot, are privileged to discard a 
heart. The highest card of the suit which led takes the trick. Tricks 
are of no consequence. In the final count the possessor of the greatest 
number of heart cards loses; the amaliest number wins; hence it is good 
policy to lose tricks in which bearts are Jed or played. 
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Fig. 1.—Heap-Dress ror 
ELDERLY Lapy 
For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 












Fig. 2.—Cap ror ELDERLY 
Lapy. 
For description see pattern-sheet Su ppl. 


Botero Jacket or VeLvetT RreBon AND 
Lack 
For pattern and description see No. X. on 


ig. 3.—Heav-Dre 
pattern-sheet Supplement. Fig. 3.—Heap-Dress For 


Exvper.y Lapy. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement 


LINEN CHEMISETTE AND CUFF 


Kk ittern and description see 
No. IV. on pattern-sheet Sappiement 


MEN AND WOMEN AND 
FICTION 
| F youn tell me what novels a woman 


reads, I can tell you what kind of 
vyoman she is who reads them,” said an 


humor. If it were not that 
I believed this sense to be 
ouly in part a natural sense, 
the other part being ac- 
quired, I should not hold to 


> ini " / rey. 
issistant librarian to me one day. I ask So nee BOS = _ 
ed him if the fiction read by men was cares endiner dutita, ¢ ‘net 
not also an index to character and men san 8, are no 
tal furnishin und he said not. Wish conducive to the cultivation 
ul fu ishings, and he 8 


of this sense to its full flow- 
er. She needs to think 
about and to attend to so 


ing to pursue this subject further, I asked 
why a woman declared her character by 
her reading when a man did not, but - 
could get no satisfactory explanation Lace AND Rrepon 


yibr 


SS ae 


. any little detail: she 

Rippon AnD Lace CoLLARETTE. fails” os a Sane 

of the theory of this assistant librarian PLASTRON For pattern and description see No. XI. on an th ing re tl > that 

And IL further discovered that he really For pattern and description pattern-sheet Supplement wilh “ple “ “a 
had no reason for his theory, and, more eee No. XIL on pattern-sheet ot § i hi 8. I + i 

over, that he could not tell in the least Supplement. the hardships and disap 


pointments of life bear with 
so terrible a force that the mitigating occurrences,over which 
most men make merry, even when the curtain is falling on 
a tragedy, escape her entirely. And to the serious things 
she lends so ready a sympathy that her time is occupied, 
and she does not notice the happenings that are merely di 
verting. Of course I do not pretend that this gene raliza 
tion applies to all women. By no means! Ifa census were 
made it would probably be found that twenty-five out of 


inything about a woman by her reading 

He had probably heard some one say what has been quoted, 
ind fancying Usat it was clever and sounded knowing, had 
repeated it here are men in the world who owe to good 
memory well-established reputations for cleverness. Among 
hese may be mentioned Oscar Wilde, who has won both 
fame and fortune by merely retailing what he has heard the 
brilliant and, erratic painter Whistler say. And Whistler 
knows this too. At a dinner in Paris, Whistler said some- 
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: L every one hundred educated women had the sense of humor 
ing t struc ilde as especially brilliant “Oh, why 
t ng tha ! - . - ~m ee a Wik ) il ON, ie he ew! hy in abundant proportion. But if this census were extended 
1 not say tha exclaimes e Neve d, Os to men, it would very likely be for t 
said Whistler, in-a kindly tone, ‘‘you will.” And so y found that seventy-five out 


of a hundred had some real appreciation of humor. In 


frien » assistant librarian, imitating merely like : 
riend the assistant librarian, i erely ea deed, a man without the sense of humor is generally looked 


parrot, had said what was not his own, and what he was not 


upon as little better t F > 
the least able to defend And yet I have no doubt that I ter than a fool. And this idea is held to 
; ‘ notwithstanding the fact that we all know men who have 
women do like as a rule a different kind of fiction from that Ss I 
on } yeen successful far beyond the average and yet who can 
vhich as a rule best pleases men, and I fancy that a libra look furtl ke tl 
ho was himself a reader and also an observer would HovusEKEEPING APRON ook no further into a joke than a blind beetle into a stone 
. ny ! : . pod ee aoe ~ eh = bmn mene Baga OUSEKEEPING APRON. wall. It is not, however, held to be a serious impairment 
v able, alter a good deal of e *ricnce, "SS ; ‘f ; 
1 tern and deacription see No, LX. on pattern-sheet oO w anse e re are > t > 
siderable shrewdness as to what kind of creatures men and Ver pattem ans Gules Face aeP , .¢ women's cquipane at. Indeed there are men who rather 
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vomen were by the books that each read prefer women to be without the sense of humor—the sense 
w orme ere t OOKS i ” vt 


While tk nking on this subject I asked a lady of much that pupae Cee to estimate & man at his real worth, in 
ulightenment and cultivation for her opinion. She said, er .- enveloping him in a cloak of seriousness which 
vithout hesitation, that the only difference in the taste aah f ‘\e luck his faults, his littleness. 
if men and women in fiction was in the degree of the , —_ it is lucky also for very many novel-writers that a 
distribution of the sense of humor between the sexes Hees proportion of novel-reade rs are deficient in this sense. 

When the chief charm of a book,” she said, “‘ is its humor ere again I am taking something for granted, for I am as 

chief charm will be lost on those who have no sense of ——e a. women read more novels “than men. I fancy 
um And I believe that the distribution of this sense is that vey 1i8 assumption no one will quarrel with me. We 
very unequal as between men are told that Uncle Tom’s Cabin still oce upies the first place 
und women. Pathos, beauty, at the circulating libraries, and 


mere wit—these may affect as 
many women as men, but in a 
hundred men and a hundred 
women a something that is 
humorous will be appreciated 
by quite twice as many men as 

omen. This is the reason, in 
my opinion, that such books, 
say, as the * Duchess’ writes 
can be read by so many more 
women than men,” 

Now here was an opinion 
that appeared to have some 
thing in it; but it would be of 
no value as to establishing the 
fact that men and women liked 
different kinds of novels, unless 
it were true that the sense of 
humor was more frequently 
developed in men than in wo 
men. I know of no satisfac 


s called for many more times in 
a year than any other book 
And next to Mrs. Stowe's book 
in popularity is The Lamp 
lighter. If it were not a fact 
that women and girls form the 
bulk of the great army of nov- 
el-readers, these two. books 
would have lost their vogue 
long ago. The tribulations of 
Uncle Tom are so false in note 
and exaggerated in extent that 
they absolutely disgust, in 
these quiet times when African 
slavery is no more in the United 
States, men with knowledge 
regulated by humor. But the 
women and young girls who 
do not test what they read by 
this sense take it all as gospel 
truth, and weep over Uncle 
tory way to determine this Tom tears of genuine pity and 
Generalizations from personal a affection. It is true that neither 
experiences are not at all satis j eaucatl . eat of these books is much read by 
factory. Indeed, no method of f : women of even ordinary culti 
reasoning is so faulty as the in vation — the women, for in 
ductive based upon impressions stance, who, on the piazzas of 
snd observations made by the sea-side hotels or country 
reasoner. and not so endorsed as boarding-houses, will sit and 
to have the authority of well discuss books and authors with 
established facts. 1¢ is there that perfunctory fluentness 
fove with diffidence that I ven 
ture the statement that women 
are deficient in the sense of 
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which exhausts itself in the 
expression of a mere liking 
or not liking a book or a 
writer *‘Oh, I do so like 
Howells!” one of them will 
say; to this another will re 
spond, with quick aptness, 
**I like Dickens so much!” 
This opens a fruitful liter- 
ary discussion, which con- 
sists from beginning to end 
in expressions just as posi- 
tive and lucid as those quot 
ed, but varied somewhat by 
inquiries and answers like 
this: ‘‘Have you read Tess 
of the D’ Urbervilies?” *‘ Yes, 
but I did not like it... “* Oh,” 
with surprise, ‘‘ you did not! 
I liked it so much!” Then 
another will add: *‘ Do you 
like Crawford? I dote on 
Crawford,” and so on and 
so on. Even women of 
this type do not nowadays 
read Enete Tom and The 
Lamplighter, as I found in a 
house full of them by per- 
sonal inquiry. And yet these 
were great novel - readers. 
In the way I have described 
they would discuss Dickens 
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James, Rudyard Kipling and Richard Harding Davis. It 
may safely be depended on that when these ladies said they 
liked a novelist, that novelist took some pains to tell his 
story. They were not very discriminating, it is true, because 
if they detected the fact that an author made only lay fig- 
ures and puppets, like Crawford, for instance, they did not 
say so, but they did say what amounted to the same thing, 
which was, ‘* We do not care for Crawford.” This was not 
the universal verdict, but pretty nearly so. 

I have heard men join in such conversations, but I have 
rarely heard one add anything more than a woman would 
have done in his place. I have heard men also discuss books 
among themselves. Sometimes these discussions have been 
as fragmentary as talk could be; in such cases, however, 
the men have invariably been merely business men, men 
whose minds are chiefly given up to commercial affairs. 
When professional men talk of novels they usually do so in 
a very thorough way, and are rarely content to say that they 
liked or did not like a book, as though that exhausted the 
subject. Instead, they give their reasons, as a reviewer 
would give his. I am inclined to believe, therefore, that 
women like a novel for the story, and that men like it for 
the story together with the manner of telling it. Of course 
it is only natural that one kind of story is more pleasing to 
men than to women. 

The vigorous and adventuresome tales of Sir Walter please 
all men who are at once manly and healthful, while there 
are women of a tolerably wide range of appreciation who 
do not in the least care for his novels. But all women like 
Dickens—they like his stories, bis sentimentality, his pathos 
that so often deteriorates into bathos, nor do they quarre! 
with the lack of distinction in his style, however pure and 
high their own gentility. But probably the novels of Thack 
eray are the best English books we have with which to test 
the difference between the taste of men and women as to 
fiction. Women with the sense of humor and a capacity 
to appreciate a distinguished style and an elevated point of 
view enjoy Thackeray very completely. If my assumption 
be anywhere nearly correct in saying that twenty-five per 
cent. of tolerably well educated women had a sense of hu- 
mor, then I believe that the same proportion would enjoy 
Thackeray, and I believe, with the same reservation as to 
the correctness of my guess, that seventy-five per cent. of 
the men of the same class would place Thackeray as first 
among the English novelists. Men also, I think, have a 
wider range of appreciation; they like Fielding, for instance, 
and very few women of refinement can read Tom Jones at 
all. Men like George Meredith, and enjoy him notwith- 
standing his obscure and involved style—a style that hides 
his meaning from the great novel-reading public, chiefly 
made up of women. Instances of a like nature might be 
added to any length in illustration of the theory that I have 
modestly suggested, and which I do not pretend to have es- 
tablished. If there be anything in it, however, and if there 
be a difference in the taste of men and women, I am satis- 
fied that the difference is less than it was a generation ago, 
and that in another two generations it will almost have 
passed away. 
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6 ee New York girl pre- 
pared for her ride in the 
Park is seen at her best. She 
rivals the boasted horsewo 
men of England in physical 
beauty and in horsemanship 
alike, her habit is of faultless 
fit, and all the appointments 
of her outfit are of the smart 
est and most correct descrip 
tion. For the coming spring 
season Mr. Oscar Carlson, to 
whose courtesy we are in 
debted for the accompany 
ing model, commends dark 
materials for habits—Ox ford 
mixtures of rough surface, 
yet soft to the touch, and 
firmly woven whip-cords of 
various subdued tan shades 
The habit bodice is cut like 
a man's morning coat, fast 
ened by four buttons, and is 
of the proper length to just 
escape the saddle. The re 
vers collar is low to disclose 
the top of the vest, which is 
again seen below—a vest of 
light checked wool with col 
ored bars on white, or else of 
spotted vesting. The sides 
are fashioned by hip seams or 
without them, as best suits 
the demands of the wearer's 
figure. Two buttons define 
the head of the coat skirt in 
the back, and the tails are 
laid in the folds familiar in 
men’s coats. Sleevesof com- 
fortable size ta " 
per toward the ~— 


wrist. The ha | 


bit skirt is fit 





and Thackeray, Scott and ted with great | ' 

Jane Austen, Balzac and Du- care that it may | | | 
mas, Feuillet and Daudet, be perfectly 
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the saddle, and is sufficieatly long to cover 
the foot in tue stirrup. Should she be un- 
seated by accident, the skirt cannot hang on 
the saddle, but falls in a heap about her. 
When dismounted, freedom for walking is 
given by drawing up the skirt on a button 
placed at the middle of the back. A stand- 
ing collar is worn, with a narrow necktie. 
A Derby hat, easy-fitting gloves of thick kid 
of reddish-brown shade, and a short crop 
complete the rider's outfit 


CHEESE. 
} iy use of cheese as an article of diet is 

nearly as old as history itself. It was a 
common article of food among the Hebrews, 
and is mentioned three times in the Bible, 
although in eath case the original word is 
different. In First Samuel, where Jesse 
commands David to carry “ ten cheeses unto 
the captain of their thousand,” it implies ten 
sections of curd or soft cheese. In Second 
Samuel, where ‘‘ Shobi, the son of Nahash,” 
is recorded as bringing David and his men a 
long list of necessities, running the gamut 
from ‘‘ beds and basins” to ‘* honey and but- 
ter and cheese.” The root means scraped 
or grated cheese. In the third case, when 
Job expostulates with the Lord concerning 
his afflictions, he mournfully asks, “ Hast 
thou not poured me out as milk and curdled 
me as cheese? 

Cheese is also mentioned by Aristotle, about 
B50 BA 

The Romans introduced the art of cheese 
making into England about the time of the 
Christian era, where it was received with 
high favor 

In fact, zearcely an English play or story 
comes to us without some reference to this 
popular viand. Shakespeare makes rare 
Jack Falstaff avow, when brought to a re 
alizing sense of his asininity through the 
combined efforts of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ‘’Tis time | were choked with a 
piece of toasted cheese.” 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe,” too, paid 
tribute to this same delicacy, for finding 
that he had plenty of goat’s milk, he said, 
‘‘though I had never milked, or seen butter 
or cheese made, yet after some essays and 
miscarriages I made both, and never after- 
wards wanted.” Then, piously, he adds, 

How merciful can the Omnipotent Power 
comfort his creatures,even in the midst of 
their greatest calamities!” Dickens and 
George Eliot frequently refer to this same 
universal comestible, and even the children’s 
ballads take up the refrain, and picture the 
woes of the bachelor, who in his own pua- 
thetic way states the hard necessity that drove 
him willy-nilly iuto the ranks of the Bene- 
dicts 
“When I was a bachelor, 

Tyrell, 

And all the bread and cheese I had I put upon the 

eh ; 

But the A! sand the mice they made such a strife, 

I was forced ww go to London to get me a wife. 


quoth he, “I lived by 


This record proves conclusively the popu 
larity of the cheese ; for what else could nerve 
1 woman to take up arms against mice! 

In Italy, Germany, Holland, and Turkey 
the use of cheese is universal among all 
classes, while in Switzerland it is reckoned 
second in importance to bread 

There are many more varieties of cheese 
manufactured in Europe than in America 
These may be briefly classified as cream 
cheeses, whole-milk cheeses, skim and sour 
milk cheese. Neufchatel, Brie, cream Ched- 
dar, and Vaschrein belong to the first class 
Neufchatel is made of pure cream, thickened 
by heat, and pressed in a mould, but is both 
so delicate and rich that it is dificult of pre 
servation, and can scarcely be appreciated at 
its best far from the place of manufacture 
The genuine cheese of that name is made at 
Neufchatel-en-Bray in France; but already 
New Jersey has entered into competition, 
and this cheese, better in condition than the 
imported, can be bought in New York and 
Philadelphia markets. To the second class 
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While abroad the food value of cheese 
is universally appreciated, in America its 
great excellence is still to be recognized, 
Although students of political and domestic 
economy have always found much to learn 
from the experience of older countries where 
thrift and economy are necessarily practised, 
we as a class entertain an unfortunate preju- 
dive against learning from foreign countries, 
and waste much of valuable material in the 
choice and preparation of foods through 
ignorance and lack of experience. 

Considered from an economical stand- 
point, the use of cheese is to be highly rec- 
ommended on account of its lack of waste, 
one pound of cheese being equal in value to 
two pounds of meat, being specially rich in 
fats and proteids. 

As to the question of digestibility, thorough 
experiments made lately by German scientists 
| prove that in the amounts generally eaten it 
is as easily digested as meat or eggs, while 
used with milk a much larger quantity can 
be easily assimilated. It should always, how- 
ever, be eaten with bread, macaroni, or other 
starchy foods. 

The following methods of using cheese 
can be recommended as palatable, nutritious, 
and economical, premising that all cheese 
dishes should be served very hot. In the 
preparation of these dishes it is well to re- 
member that old cheese should be grated, 
new cheese chopped. 

Welsh Rarelit (No. 1).—Toast slices of 
white or Graham bread to a delicate crisp 
brown; arrange neatly on a plate, and moist- 
en with hot salted water. Keep hot while pre- 
paring the dressing. To }¢ of a pound grated 
cheese add 1 table-spoonful butter, 2 yolks 
of eggs, 44 teaspoonful mustard, and a few 
grains of cayenne. Stir toa smooth paste 
over a gentle fire, spread on toast, and set in 
hot oven 5 minutes. 

Rarebit (No. 2).—Allow for each person 1 
egg, 1 table-spoonful grated cheese, 1¢ tea- 
spoon butter, 1 salt-spoon of salt, and a few 
grains cayenne. Cook, like custard, in a 
basin; set in a kettle of hot water, stirring 
often until smooth. Spread on toast | 
set in oven. 

Cheese Omelette.—Beat 6 eggs very light, 
whites and yokes separately. Add to the 
yolks 1 small cupful of warm milk, salt, and 
| pepper, and lastly and lightly the whites and 
some rich grated cheese. Have a good-sized 
lump of butter heating in the frying-pan, 
and when very hot pour in the mixture, tak- 
ing care that it does not scorch. As soon as 
‘it sets, put in the oven covered, and bake 
about eight minutes. When done, turn over 
on a hot platter, and serve at once 

Cheese Fondue.—This is a popular foreign 
dish, and one that well deserves to become 
naturalized here. To 2 table-spoonfulsslight- 
ly browned flour, add 44 salt-spoon mustard, 
Ls sult-spoou white pepper, a few grains of 

cayenne, 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 salt-spoon 
of soda, 44 a cupful of milk (skim-milk pre- 
ferred), aud 4% pound of grated cheese. Heat 
over boiling water until the cheese is melted, 
add quickly 3 well-beaten eggs, stir until 
| smooth, put in small patty-pans or paper 
cups, bake quickly, and serve very hot. 











in a cold place where they will get thorough- 
ly chilled. If the weather is at all warm it 
will be necessary to put them in a tin pail 
and surround this with ice and salt for an 
hour or longer in order to get them cold 
enough. Put one quart of water, one pint 

of sugar, and the grated rinds of two oranges 
over the fire, and cook twenty minutes. 
When cool add the juice of six oranges and 
two lemons, and freeze. 

If the oranges are very tart more sugar may 
be required, and the taste must determine this. 
If snow is used for freezing, pour cold water 
over it, unless it is very wet snow to begin 
with, andjpack i in alternate layers with rock- 
salt, turning the crauk of the freezer at in- 
tervals during the process so that it shall be 
well pressed down. 

anon | before serving-time fill the chilled 
orange-skins with the frozen sherbet, and put 
on the little covers of orange rind, which 
have previously been decorated with knots 
of narrow yellow ribbon for handles. A 
circle of any waxy green leaves will add to 
the effect of this course, which may be served 
either as a dessert, or just after the roast like 
a sorbet or a punch. 

An orange short-cake makes an able 
change in the list of desserts, and if served 
with whipped cream is a suitable dish to set 
before guests. The fruit should be cut up 
and well sugared, and the cake (made of good 
soda-biscuit dough) split and buttered when 
hot. For ordinary occasions any hot liquid 
sauce may take the place of whipped cream. 

The following rule for orange filling for 
layer-cake is reliable, and the cake is better 
when a day or two old than when first made. 
Two oranges, one lemon; grate the rinds and 
add the juice. One cup of cold water, one 
cup of sugar, one table-spoon of corn-starch 
mixed in some of the water. Boil until 
smooth, and cool before putting on the cake. 
This mixture should be of the consistency of 
thin starch. 

The shaddock or grape-fruit, so nearly 
allied to the orange in appearance, is coming 
to be more highly appreciated for its bealth- 
fulness and agreeable acidity, and it is often 
served as a first course at fashionable break- 
fasts and luncheons. To prepare it, divide 
each fruit in half, and with a pair of scissors 
or sharp knife cut from the core a circular 
piece about the size of a fifty-cent coin. Fill 
the cavity thus made with sugar, and, if 


| liked, a teaspoonful of rum, which gives an 


Cheese Straws.—Add to 1 cup of grated | 


| cheese 1 cupful of flour, a small pinch of 
| cayenne, a salt-spoon of salt, and 44 cupful of 
butter rubbed in as for pastry. Roll thin, 
cut in narrow strips, aud bake in a quick 
oven untila light brown, Serve with salads. 
Baked Macaroni (with cheese).—Break 4 
| package macaroni into inch pieces, cover 
with boiling water slightly salted, and stew 
gently 20 minutes. Drain well, and put a 
layer in the bottom of a buttered pudding- 


dish; upon this grate sozae mild rich cheese, a | 
sprinkling of salt, and vits of butter. Spread | 


on this more macaroni, and proceed as be- 
fore until all the macaroni is used, having 
the macaroni on top well buttered, but with- 
out the cheese. Cover with a secant pint of 
rich milk salted, and bake, covered, half an 
hour in a hot oven. Remove cover, brown, 
and serve. Emma Pappock Te.ronp 


or whole-milk cheeses belong most of the | 


American cheeses; the Cheshire, Cheddar 
Wiltshire, and best Gloucester, of England; 
Edam and Gouda, of Holland; and Gruyére, 
of Switzerland 

Jura cheese, made originally in the Alps 
is much like the Gruyére, and both are now 
made in this country under the name of 
Schiweitzerkdse, Parmesan cheese is made in 
much the same way, but is manufactured of 
skim-milk 

The making of the French Roquefort is 
quite interesting. It is made of sheep's or 
goat's milk, and after coagulation, by the use 
of rennet, the curd is carefully pressed into 
shape, bandaged with coarse cloth, and dried 
onshelves. When well dried the cheeses are 
carried to caves, where the bandages are re- 
moved, and they are carefully salted and 
left to ripen. In about twenty days they 
become covered with a white mould, which 
is scraped off with a knife. This process is 
repeated every fortnight for two months, the 
color of the mould changing from the white 
to green and then to red, which ends the pro- 
cess. 

The Limburg cheese, of unsavory reputa 
tion, was primarily made in Belgium, and 
eaten while in a state of putrefaction. The 
manufacture of this odorous cheese is large- 
ly carried ov now in New York, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Iilinois. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medai and diploma— World's Fair. 


ORANGES 
WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH THEM. 


4 i custom of eating the orange with a 

spoon at table has led to the manufac- 
ture of silver orange cups, which are orna- 
mentaland convenient. They are made with 
a small standard so as to be casily held in 
the hand, and an adjustable hinged rim has 


four little prongs which catch into the rind | 


and keep the fruit firmly in place. Two 
dollars apiece is asked for them, and orange- 
spoons in solid silver, ranging in price from 
$1 50 to $2 each, may accompany them if de- 
sired. The very smallest tenspoon, however, 
| which is pointed instead of round, answers 
all the purposes of an orange-spoon, and a 
pretty set, with oxidized ornamentation on 
the handle aud frosted bowl, may be bought 
| for $8 for an entire dozen. 

Among the desserts which may be made of 
the orange, a sherbet served in the orange- 
skins is perhaps the most elegant, and in 
winter, with the fruit so abundant, and snow 
on the ground as a substitute for ice, it is an 
easy dish to manage. 

© prepare the oranges, cut a circle about 
two inches in diameter from the stem end of 
each one, and take them out carefully so as 
to keep them unbroken. Scoop out all the 
| pulp neatly with a spoon, aud set the skins 








agreeable flavor, and serve a half to each 
plate. These should be on the table when 
the guests take their places. 

An orange custard is a simple pudding 
which is also delicate and appetizing. Beat 
four eggs thoroughly; add the grated rind of 
one orange, five table-spoonfuls of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and one and one- 
half pints of milk. Butter small stone or tin 
pudding-moulds holding about a gill and a 
half, and sprinkle a little sugar in each one. 
Pour the custard into these, set them in a 
pan of lukewarm water, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until firm in the centre. They 
should be eaten cold, and are very nice with- 
out a sauce, but a soft custard flavored with 
a little good sherry poured over them is a 
great addition. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ade.) 





COFFEE 
is rendered more wholesome and palatable if instead 
of using milk or cream you use the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. or if you prefer it uneweet- 
ened, then Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream,.—( Ade.) 





Surraton to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
morvelloas for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Sivow,13 rne Grange Bateliire, Paris; Pank & Tiron, 
New York. Druggist«, Perfumers, Fancy-guods store=. 

{Ade.] 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 





Baown's Baoxonutat Troours have been recommend- | 


ed by physicians, and are recognized the world over 
as one of the few staple Cough remedies, Sofferers 
pom Brome hial Troubles should try them.—{Ado.) 
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Pears’ 


No soap in 
the world is so 
cheap. 

No soap in 
the world is so 
lasting. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F,Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK 


oe 100 recipes which she has lately 


written for the Liebig Company 
ENT FREE 


on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Drop a postul for it and always buy 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


| MAKE SURE 


that the figure of 
@ woman as here 
indicated 
PRINTED IN RED 
is on the label of 
every box of 


TT ia 


» Titel one anantity free or 
post-pa ano Nee ¥ 
The ELECTRO "SILICON wn €0., 4 72 John St. Wow York 
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WALTER BAKER& C0. 


Highest Awards 
(Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely: 
BREAKFAST COCOA, . . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, 
" German Sweet Chocolate, 
} Vanilla Chocolate, . . . 


Cocoa Butter. . . «1. 
For “purity of material,” 
“excellent vor,” and “uniform 
even composition. 

SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


















| Children Cry for | Pitcher’s Castoria. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


= Pana PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
— CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


Me MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
A Request 





Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 


YOUR ‘SHOPPING to" Geumet 
Ladies requiring Dry or , ete., address 


Mme. WILSON, Purchasing og 0 t,1 roan Fifth Av., 

N.Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions executed. — 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 

Bate highest honors_-World’ s Fair. 
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KNOWLED 


comfort and improvement, 


expenditure by = ° pomete adapting the workd'e ~ 
jay gn to the physical being, will at- 
value to hy’ of the re hqui xative 


panne —n embraced in the y —- ot Figs. 
Its excellence + due to its ane ng, ot a form 





most 
ing and tru 


bonetelel +g ofa te perket laxa- 
tive, effect 


pro 
nf cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches an Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profenion, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver 4 Bowel: 
without weakening them, and it "ls perfectl 
-_ objectionable substance. Syrup a a eee 
yall dreggints in 50 cent phe "ei. (Figs for 

tee it is man tured by the CALIFORNIA Fla 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name peace on every 

kage, also the name Syrup of Figs; and —.. 
a cee you will not accept any substitute 
offe: 


AED 
PARFUMERIE 


Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de /’Opéra, 6 
PARIS 





For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber 


y je I SO 
“.\ PERFECT 


“~~ g-<-—- GOMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear ae the most delicious baby’s okin. It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin 
tisenes, thas banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
skin a= dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
lasts three month, SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
te pay for postage ond packing. Lady Agents 
w “<> Mrs, Genvarme Grauam, “Beauty Doc- 

* 1424 Michivan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
le bra without 
eine hal) medicine 


a 
ctoria Bt., London, Epaiand, Wholesale Ng 
eugera & Uo., 30 North William pt., N. 


“4 YH ARTSHORNS 


| | 
TICE 


NO 
AUTOGRAPH ABEL 
SEHARTSHORN) SENUINE 


The Ariel 


Said to be the finest in America, gives 
12 Reasons why these Cycles should 
be used in preference to all others. 


THE ARIEL CYCLE MFG. CO. 


<a — 
Catalogue 


GOSHEN, IND. 


EUROPEAN TOURS | 


SPECIAL ome me SELECT PARTIES. 
Organiezd 1882. Ine AM. ao oe mony 
HOWARDS. PAIN , Albany, N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


A.A.Yantine & Co. 


877, 879 BROADWAY. 
Previous to occupying Our New Building, 
18, 20, 22 East 18th St., 


We will dispose of the entire stock in the old store 





8 5° 





| and feather-stitch- | 


At a Reduction of 25 *b 


| from our present low prices. 


Chinese 
Rattan Furniture 


Comprising a large variety of exclusive 
styles desirable for city or country homes. 


Arm Chairs,$5.00,$7.50,$8.00,$9.00,$10.00 
Reclining Chairs . _ 00, $18.00, $19.00 






Nainsook short 
dress. The yoke has 
insertion centre, 
with five quarter- 

| inch tucks alternat- 


| ing with stri i 
| feather-stitchi 
| The yok back is 


composed of tucks 


| ing. Theample skirt 
has a deep hem and | 
tie full aperes and 
neck are finished 
with a fine embroi4- 
ery edge. Sizes six 
months to two years. 
A rare bargain at 85 cents. 


n oa Rockers > . $9.00 
By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. Children’s Chairs ‘$I. 00, $2.00 
One of “the few good things for the | Bamboo Lawn Chairs, very unique $2.75 


baby”’ described in our little booklet 
of that title, which will be sent by mail | 
on application. 


_ 60 & 62 W. 23d St., 
New York. 


ALL Uses 26% Lcensadatad comms beans ome. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to 
1894. In Every | A. T. STEWART & CO. 
V ariety. 


CUT SALE IN 


ForHAND {aces and Embroideries 
MACHINE Black Net Top 


BOURDON LACES, 
WORK, 


4 in. wide, 28 cts. 
ALSO 


6 in. wide, 42 cts. 
Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


9 in. wide, 55 cts. 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


White Ecru Net Top 
Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 


the Country. POINT VENISE LACES, 












THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., ~ 6 in. wide, 42 cts. | 
| ee Fork, Boston, 10 in. wide, 65 cts. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 5000 yds. 

CAMBRIC EDGES, 


all new patterns, 
19 and 24 cts. 
Don’t 


“ROYAL"BO NE" 


WARRA WEAR 
The best values ever offered. 
waste any time coming for these. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th vat 9th and 10th Streets. 


~ “DOROTHY” BABY SYSTEM, 

The “ Dorothy “ system of baby-wear has received the ap. 
preciation of thoughtful parents, and the approbation of phy 
sicians. Bands are ae ome * with, and all extra fulness. The 


| DRE SS-STAYS | 


OR ANY OTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR WHALEBONE. 
Dealers are Authorized to REFUND THE MONEY 
in any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. 
wrinkles. or fails to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in SIX od wear ina dress. 






















5 R Princess style, taking the weight of the garment from off the 
1 FOR SALE THE BE hip and placing it on the shoulders, together with Gneuees of 
OoORY Behe) D S$ STOR Ee Ss. material,the best of hand labor and simple,childlike trimmings, 
: r are the rs - st this sensible system of children's wea m 
By mail postage paid 20 Cents per dozen. A set of terna (long or short clothes), 61.00 
Co -~F&, o ~<A ts tReriched (reform or with bands.) Gar 


THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer, 
BRIDGEPORT, CON 


ments prepared for ane pom a specialty ; easily made 
stamp for circular.) 


Mrs. B.J. GUNN. 40 and 42 W. 224 St. NEW YORK. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 








The Delicious F nce 











ELAINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 

p= 5 gray bair to its natural color; no dye and } 

harmless. Thousands of Testimonia!s. a ~ per bot- ! 
tle. Druggists, or BrucELINE Co., 377 6th Ave..N. Y. 

Treatise on the hair sent on poo ah FREE. 


Refreshing coolness and soft uty im- 
parted to the ye | Pozzon1’s PowpER, 
commends it to all ladies. 











t#REVIEWREVIEWS 


will act as booking agent for the 
Historical Pilgrimages through England and Italy 


The most uniquely charming tours ever planned have been organized by Rev. Henry S. Lunn, 
Editor of the Review of the Churches, with the co-operation of Archdeacon Parrar, Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, Lord Bishop of Durham, Walter Besant, W. T. Stead, Rt. Hon. James Bryce, 
liss Frances Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, George Du Maurier, and others, who will lecture 
and give receptions to the tourists. Special trains and first-class hotel accommodations, magnificent 
transatlantic liners. From both the educational and tourist point of view these trips offer the chance 
of a lifetime. The English Pilgrimage leaves New York May oth, and occupies five weeks. Italian 
tours to Rome, Florence, Venice, and Naples, April 4th and May 26th. Cost has been reduced to a 
minimum by careful co-operation. 

We offer conditions by which these may be won without cash outlay. 

For further particulars, address 


PiLGRiMaGE Bureau, 


| 
| 


Review OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor PLAcE, New York, 


Can’t slip — Can’t cut 
Metal work covered up 
Sold Everywhere — Mz‘e by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 


SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Dawty Sere Dress Goons 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


We begin the month of February 
with special attractions in Spring 
Dress Goods: 
Melange Novelty, 85 cts. a yd. 
Silk Corded Beige, 81.00 “ 
French Henriettas,75 cts. ‘‘ 

One extra choice line All - Wool 
Duchesse, a handsome dotted 
Novelty, satin finished, just re- 
ceived and marked 75 cts. per yd. 

Spring Mixtures, Splash Checks, 
etc., all new, 45 cents and 50 
cents per yard. 

Balance of goods from January 
Sales sent to the Basement at 
further reduction to close them 
out. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and lith St., 
New York, 











| PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ Ub 





Sonold 


Constal le hk 
SPRING CLOTHS 


| “*BUNBEG'’ irish Hand-Made Homespuns, 
| Diagonals, and Tweeds. New Colorings in 
Whip Cords. English Serges, Cheviots, and 
Diagonals. Plain and Fancy Weaves for 


Tailor-Made Costuries 


COVERT SUITINGS, 


| Spring Shades Ladies’ Cloths 
Pretadeoey o KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








| 
} 


It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And ¢ is no night in Goestee 


The Silver Queen 


~ A realistic story of the early days 
startling and curious incidents of the 


The co-work of C¥ WARMAN and Fitz-MAc. 


Nov. and 


ing the name of 


ot frese amilies. 
The G 


things 





MISS POLLY PARSONS. 


journal, 
original and furnishi 
fancy that ont be foun: Sommers Ten 
cents a copy; ome 
Send to-day for our ¢ reat Premium 
Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 
gifts of a most novel character, made of 
andsome and rare agates, varying from 
the translucent green moss agate to the 
—_ red carnelians, onyx and flashing tiger 
cys, to the rough but rich and brilliant 
and silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 
we Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
We know you will be pleased. 
Always ress 


matters of fact and 


1516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 





BREAKFAST—-SUPPER,. 
ErPrPS'S 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER oR MILK. 










‘otter THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











of Creede, tellin, 
Great Boom an 
| scramble for gold, ged the part a woman played in 


it. 


Tug Great Drvipe for 
. will also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
importance to every person 


Crawford or Fleming 


or belonging to any branch 


REAT DivipE is a 
copiouslyillustrated month- 
ly journal filled to overflow- 
ing each month with good 
to_interest young 
and old. It is like no other 
being striking 


ly 


DIviDE.. 





THE ARTIST 





REVENGE; OR, A FORTUNATE VALENTINE. 





5.—A few days later he receives a check for 100, accompanied by 








: 
4-H valle it a letter that reads something like the following: 
‘ “Great! Immense! A little gem! 
q latious 
HIBERNIAN HEROICS QUITE A DISTINCTION 
Moke : Pat af seen a man shirt li Miss Monaris (fo Mias Proudell of Philadelphia ‘I 
. ot cm shwim, would ye jamp in know some Proudells in New York. Are you related 
© them T 
“ w. Pat replied Mike, “af it wor me, oi Miss Provpent. “Oh no.’ Of course not If there 
' { ra man thot could * any connection at all, it is they who are related 
- < al : san meself > us,” 
oct 5 “T'll shine your shoes so’s you'll see your face in 
TTR ; » send ont any alentines this em,” aaid the boy 
liow absurd !" said Wilkins. “ I'm satisfied to see 
Cuouty y I nk I Ber all the girls I my feet in my shoes, without seeing my face iu them. 
Trorres W ( “ ry bad form to send Ss ee 
" “Crank came in my office to-«iay. Demanded ten 
thousand dollara, Threatened dynamite if he didu't 
—_ get it,” sald Callow. 4 
s is a fearfully slow road,” sald Hawley to the * And you did what?’’ 
Western trait * Gave him the money right off.” 
Oh + sald the conductor. “We go a mile in **So you are ont ten thousand, eh 7” 
P ym tes. If we went faster we couldn't pay “Nope. When I'd given him the money, I induced 
ends. We charge travellers by the hour him to put it up on a tip I had.” 
a * Yes?” 
** He did it, and I won my pile back on a turn of the 
Why are you so anxious to sell me that hair-re- market.” 
storer 7” aald Mr. Baldy to his barber ae 5 ot re oa 
4 Because there's no mouey in hair-cutting for us ‘*What do you think of this tax they propose to 
, with such heads as yours around,” said the barber levy on liqnors, Hicks ?” 
i 4 “First rate. It ‘ll keep our epirite up,” returned 
{ Hicks 


ee 


" was very tall and very thin. He entered the 
Bat ehe’s by far the trimmer craft office of a Wall Street man,‘and asked if he could 
W na her salle are eet! not give him some work to do, since he was penniless 
ind out of employment. 











—— * Well—ah—what can you do in my line?” asked 
O’Roewarke eddy, me boy, ol want to propose to the Wall Street man. 
Norah Shanghwesey, but ol'm thot bashfal of don’t * Nothing ; only I thought perhaps your doors were 
know how to do it not weather-stripped, and being tall and thin, | migit 
Guuans. “Mebbe if yes were to send her an stand in front of the crack x p the dranght off 
AWOLYmMOoUS er, "t would do! you.” 
He was dismissed without employment, but with a 
dollar for his wit. 
*Tivis taxin’ incomes ain't the thing to do to make a 
the country rich,” said Uncle Silas. “ They'd oughter 
tax expenditure People 'd spend less 'n' save more FARMER PERKINS ON VALENTINES 


I te 


ye times has changed a pile sence I was in my 
leens. 

Young fellers had a way them days of livin’ ‘thin 
their means 

rhey didn't squander all their staff while courtin 
of a girl, 

Bat saved a bit for startin 





in the matrimonial whirl 














These days a man with haridly 
ou’ for board 

Pays out the surplas cash he has—the cash 
ought to hoard— 

A-takin’ girls a-drivin’, and a-buyin’ theeter sents 

Aud sendin’ flowers to "em ‘long with spoouney bovks 

sweets 








nongh for lodgin 





whet of all the #travagance I sces in these here 








valentines they send, got up m splendid 


boxes made o' colored plush, with real lace 





Nd one girl that I heerd on got a silver baunbuneer 

That must ha’ cost her feller half his wages for a 
year 

He seut it-in anonymous, in reg'lar old-time style 

I'd langh "f some other feller got the credit for a 

while! 








But what’ the ose o' them there tKuds? That's 
what I'd like t6 know 

A ten-cent paper lace one used to make our pulses 
glow. 

An’, tor a fact, the way I got my Betey for a mate, 

Away, ‘way-back iu years gone by—I think . "twas 
filty-ight— . 


Warn't by no gaudy chromo thing with po'try on 


the back 
A-showin’ Cupids flittin’ round in clothin’ rather 
sluck 


Hut by a common comic one, of personal intent, 
My rival, old Bill Wilkins of Canarsie, went ‘nd 
Bent. 





He thought she'd think 7 sent it, bat that’s where 


. THE SOCIAL Z00 old Bill was downed, 
For he forgot to mail it, an’ bis brother brought it 
= ae round ¥ 
\ fr A MIBERAULE- LOOKING OneaTras! And said he bad a message from his brother for 
. He we WHAT THKY Gant «a Caarrre Mins Bese! 
ile seeMS TO UR MOTTERING TO HIMBKIF And did it knock old Billie ont? Well, I should 
Yea Ik \ aNATHRMATIZING 108 VALET. ruther guess! 
















yproaches, Dabbler the artist studics 2.—A sudden inspiration comes to him » seizes his brash and— 





THE BABY'S SOLILOQUY. 


That some one’s told a great big fib 
About my looks I greatly fear. 
My ma eeys I look like my pa; 
MY avant says I'm a pretty dear; 
Aud while 1 like my dad quite well, 
He is not pretty, that is clear. 


** Yea, Johnny, Robin Hood was a noble man, 
robbed the rich, but never the poor.” 
“1 guess that was good business,” sald Johnny. 





s spoiling for a row 
to upset everything.” 
He comes from Tippy-rary.’ 


“ Ach, Patsy, yez do shmoke too much. 
eo fall ov shmoke now oi cuddun't cut it wid a knoife, 


" was Pat's polite response. 





) WOT TELLING WIM IT WAS RAINING Aud that is why I frowns upon the gandy valentine. 
Ber covLy We NOT HAVER ABOERTAINED There ain't no life's been happier than this too short 
fuaT FoR timecier? span of mine; 
Hie mI@wr HAVE! BUT THEN WoaTs THE An’ when I think that comic won a wife that time 
en OF HAVING A VALET UF ONE HAS for me, 
T® ATTRSD TO SUG PETAILS ONE'S I'm goin’ to stand by that there kind as long as -I 
eur? can see, 


8.—Ah, ha! that will wither him when this doth greet his eye! Aba! 
s death! 





6.—Reconciliation. 


NEEDED ASSISTANCE. 


Rusy Barepves. “I've made a bet of a hundred 
dollars with Jack Chammies that if I propose to you, 
you'll refuse me. Now, if you do refuse me, I'll divide 
with you.” 

Miss Bowpstoox. ** And supposing I should accept 
you ?” 

Bitty Baeevves. “Then I'm afraid I shall have to 
call on you to help me pay the bet." 





— 


“You are going to try your hand at skating, are 
you ?" said the Rev. Dr. Thirdiy when he met Freddy 
Fangle, going toward the pond. 

“ No, sir; going to try my feet at it,” replied the boy. 


—_—j——— 


“ Ry Jove!" said Dawson, as he glanced over a copy 
of the Russian alphabet. “ What a terrible thing it 
must be to be deaf and dumb in Russia! Think of 
having to make those letters with your flugers!" 
















































































A VALENTIN®’S DAY SOLILOQUY. 


“*To my Vatentine, From Caanues Aveustus Witxins’. How rovouwe! I am argaw Tuat 
w J am Me. Wergins’s Vatenrovs, Ma. WiLkins won't Ger o18 VALENTINE!” 























A SONG OF HOPE. 
BY MARY J. PORTER 


A™ winter long the leafless trees, 
Attacked by every chilling breeze, 
Have dared with frost and starm to cope; 
The small brown buds have silent clung 
To bending boughs with snowflakes hung; 
And all alike have taught of Hope. 


Thus through the winter of the world, 
While storms of ill their fury hurled, 
And men lived far from God and peace, 
The Hope through bards and seers instilled 
Was waiting but to be fulfilled— 
Was ever waiting for release. 


At length One came, the Light foretold, 
The great Deliverer of old, 
The Christ appointed to redeem. 
And whose faith was strong to see, 
ba | trusted that this Christ was He 
hose glory in the stars did gleam. 


And yet they knew him crucified; 

They trembled when their prophet died, 
And Hope was hid in deepest gloom; 
They felt the darkness round the cross; 
They mourned and wept for Israel’s loss 
hile Jesus lay within the tomb. 


The dark days . The bright one came. 
The risen Saviour was the same 
vo oF had loved and called their 


So Death must aiways yield to Life; 
So Hope must reign through winter's strife; 
So gladness is to earth restored. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE TROOP. 
See illustration on double-page, Supplement. 


7 ny wre is from the picture by 
Frank Dadd, R. I., exhibited in the gal- 
, leries of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Oils in 1891. It is typical of one of many 
incidents during the time of the civil war in 
England. The Captain of the Troop,severely 
wounded in an encounter with the Royalists, 
had been carried dying into a neighboring 
farm-house, and while the dwellers therein 
are awed and interested spectators, fearful 
of showing too much sympathy with either 
cause, the stern religious sentiment which 
animated all Cromwell’s followers prompts 
them to hold an impromptu service. One 
reads the prayers for the dying for his 
wounded comrade and leader, and the quiet 
farm-house for the nonce is a chapel with a 
solemn and hushed congregation. The pic- 
ture from which the engraving is taken was 
exhibited at Chicago, having been selected 





as one to represent British art at the recent | 


exposition. 


THE TWIN BED. 


ASHION has 
use of the single bed, and large numbers 
of so-called *‘twin bedsteads” are now in 
the market, many of them made of costly 
woods rich with carving. They are so de- 
signed that when placed side by side the ef- 
fect is that of one wide bedstead, whereas a 
separate spring-mattress and bedclothing are 
provided for each one. 

It is well known that the double bed is 
unhygievic, and medical journals have been 
condemning it for some time past, one writer 
claiming that injury to one or the other of 
two peo le sleeping in this way ia sure to re- 
sult in time. Particularly is this true with 
regard to the young and the aged; but by 
the use of the twin bed they may occupy 
the same room and sleep side by side without 
harm to either. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., OIN'TI. 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder — 
40 years the standard. 


iven its sanction to the | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


There is no class, perhaps, who need the | @ 
refreshment and rest which comes of occu- 
pying a bed alone so much as household ser- 
vants, and they are the peuple of all others 
who are condemned to the very poorest sleep- 

accommodations. 

n city houses this is notably the case, and 
in one home known to the writer the five 
servants are all obliged to sleep in one large 
room in the basement. In every other re- 
spect much kindness is shown them, but in 
order that the family may be lodged luxu- 
riously they must suffer. By the use of sin- 
gle beds two members of a family who now 
occupy separate rooms might be made very 
comfortable in one, thus providing an extra 
room to be given up to the servants. 

It is far wiser and fitter to show consider- 
ation in this way to those who serve us than 
to be constantly making presents of money 
and cast-off clothing—a practice which never 
fails to have a demoralizing effect. 

Two iron bedsteads painted white (each 
three feet wide), pla side by side, look 
well if dressed with a spread of pretty light- 
colored chintz and a round bolster covered 
to match. This is the neatest and most taste- 
ful way of arranging a bed in the daytime, 
and seems to be coming into very general 
use. The old-time valance has also been re- 
vived, and this, if used, should be of the 
same chintz as the covering, or all in white 
if the bed is so draped. ft is —- 
suited to the iron bedstead just mentioned, 
and may easily be fastened about it, but it 
must be kept daintily fresh and free from 
dust, otherwise its revival would prove a 
disadvantage. Picturesqueness should al- 
ways be a secondary feature in a bedroom. 


Where the 





You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 





LTHOUGH you may have 

had fair luck with but few fail- 
ures in making cake and biscuit in 
the old-fashioned way with soda and 
sour milk, or soda and cream of tar- 
tar, you will have better luck and 
(following directions) no failures 
with the Royal Baking Powder. 
latest 
methods are invariably employed, 
and where the most beautiful and 
dainty food is always required, the 
Royal Baking Powder is exclu- 


sively used for all quickly risen food. 


and_ best 


AAA Paap eee eee hd bd dd die ee 





some accident happens to it. 





Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it~your dealer will get it—if you 
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Pe : ‘ R Autographs, Original Designs, 
cunsmibeamecton ‘Thahenp Uniform Biographical Notee, "et. STRENGTHENS 


may say they arejust as good. Don't you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. 
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Guo. A. Macsetu Co. 


Write for Collection of Portraits, ete. Sent Free. 
As Evidence 9A) 


PORTRAITS of 
CELEBRITIES 


SENT FREE 
To all who Mention this Journal. 


MARIANI & COMPANY, 52 West 15th Street, New York. 


Vin Mariani 





BODY AND BRAIN. 











““ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’’ | 


Do not be satisfied with “this is just as good,” but tell 
your stationer you want “ Whiting Papers,” and if he does 
not have them he will get them for you. The Whiting Paper 
Company are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence 
papers in the world. All the latest novelties in shades and 
sizes are made by them. The use of papers bearing the 
Whiting water-mark is an evidence of culture and good taste. 
Insist on your stationer supplying them. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
148, 150, and 152 Duane St., New York. Mills : Holyoke, Mass. 


Sold. 











The salesman thought it was the “just as good” soup 
that was sold as he turned from the customer who had 
ordered a half dozen cans. 





The lady found that ’twas she who was “sold” when 
she served the first can. 


The grocer was sure that ‘twas himself was “sold” when 
the customer returned the five cans and wanted credit 
for six. 


There’s only one sale when Franco-AMERICAN 
Soups are sold, and that’s the sale of the soup, 


RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Franklin St. and W. Broadway, N. Y. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample Can, 14 Cents. 
Factory always open to visitors (Saturdays excepted). 


Rae’s Lucca Oil 7?" crotive on. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


a A 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 











Established 1836. 


AS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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Children Cry for Fitcher's Castoria. 
‘ 








combined. Help ears as 
&. Hiscox only ,853 Br’dway, N.Y. 
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NEW in CERAMICS 


“Furnace Fire Colors.” 


These are ‘‘oxide” colors 
applied in a new way and 
fired at 3,000° Fahrenheit. 
Thus, our decoration be- 
comes a part of the porce- 
lain and is not simply on 
the surface. 


Made only in THE : 
Cu. Fieto HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797 


E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & CIE, 


wry 


SUCCESSE URS : 
NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
CORATED. WHITE WARE. 
These are CFH 
AeOMe, 
our marks: “RANG 
TRADE MARK, 
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Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 





insertion - -_ - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2,00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


column, 2 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (éut not both) as follows : 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year-- 10* 

| 13 or600 “ - ” + 158 
26 « or760 “ = - - 20% 
62 or1000 “ nad - - 26% 





Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch. 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
: Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 
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From tHe Picrvure sy Frank Dapp, | 
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N OF THE TROOP. 


ank Dapp, R.1.—{See Pace 117.) 


LUCKIFESS RBABIFS. 


T used to be thought that a mother’s ten- 

derness was something no power could 
efface, but when one examines the condition 
of the suffering indigent, and especially of 
those who it in some degree to them- 
selves that they are in want, one is led to 
modify such opinion. Almost all of the mo 
thers among these people who come under 
condemnation, however, are they that have 
degraded themselves by the use of intoxi 
The mother has to become lower 
than a beast before she can abuse her baby. 
But when the records of societies for the aid 
of children show that children in arms have 
been whipped with thongs and straps, have 


owe 


cants 


parent to another, have been seared with hot 
irons by mad and drunken fathers and mo 
thers, have even met with worse cruelty, too 
shocking for recital in our sensitive ears, one 
sees how possible it is for man and woman 
to fall into a condition even lower than that 
of the brutes 

That a mother can desert her new-born 
baby, leaving it to the mercy of the race, 
even do so knowing that speedy death is the 
best thing that can happen to it, we are all 
but when a child is found creeping 
garbage of a tenement-house yard, it 


aware 
im the 


seems as if the child had been in the mother's | 


arms long enough for love to have grown so 
that such desertion would be impossible. It 
as difficult to understand the condi- 
tion of a mother who craves strong drink to 
in extent that she sells wardrobe and 
bedclothes aud furniture to buy it while her 
children starve, or splits chair and table for 
kindling- wood rather than spend for that the 
money that goes for drink; or even that of 
the more kindly disposed woman who dulls 
cold and hunger for her children by giving 
them the poison too The cat loves her kit- 
tens better than that; she does not cast them 
off till they can do for themselves; the wild 
bear of the woods who dies for her cubs at 
d is the nobler animal 

It should move the heart of every mother 
who wen kept from temptation herself, 
and whose rosy darlings are shielded by warm 
to think of these wretched little 
beings, who would be too amazed, if brought | 
into such happiness as theirs, to know what 
it meant. It should seem to these fortunate 
mothers that it is not enough to do their 
duty within their own four walls; 
part of their duty lies beyond, where these 
little creatures are to be found in their squal- 
or and distress; and that aside from the ob- 
ligation to the neighbor thus involved is the 
further obligation to their own children of 
preventing, as far as may be, such ruin. 
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THE SMALL PROVIDER'S 

ECONOMIES. 

‘a tradition is current among house- 

keepers that there is great economy in 
buying supplies in large quantities he 
learned of them will ailate upon the amount 
that may be saved by getting flour, sugar, 
and potatoes by the barrel, butter by the tub, 
coffee by the bag. They prove to you that 
you can put money in your pocket by pur- 
chasing a crate of eggs at a time and pickling 
them for winter use. They buy meat in the 
piece, as it were, and tell you triumphantly 
how much they can thus save on a pound 
over the ordinary retail price. 

W hile all these data are useful and encour- 
aging to the woman who has big pantries 
and a roomy cellar, they strike dismay to the 
heart of her who must perforce dwell ina flat. 


There is no place in Aer apartment for a bar- | 


rel of flour. If that came in, one of the fam- 
ily would probably have to go out. The 
mere thought of buying a bushel of potatoes 
at a time seems like a dream of extravagance, 


and in her momepts of wildest unreason she 


never contemplated a barrel of sugar. 


So when she reads or hears all these wise | 


counsels of notable housewives her heart 
sinks within her, and she feels that she is an 
extravagant wretch who wastes her income, 
in that she buys sugar and butter by the 
pound, potatoes by the quart or ‘‘ small mea- 
sure,” and eggs by the dozen, or “‘ quarter's 
worth,” as they say in New York and there- 
abouts. What does it matter that ber fam- 
ily is small and would take a week to con- 
sume a quarter of mutton? According to the 
best judges, she cannot practise true economy 
unless she buys her provisions in bulk. 

After a while, if she is a woman of spirit, 
she plucks up heart and begins to do a little 
figuring and make a few estimates on her 
own account. And if she is clear-headed 
and practical she finds before long that there 
may be as much economy in her mode of 
living as there is in that of her neighbor 
who has larder-room to spare; for there are 
undoubted advantages in buying provisions 
iu small quantities. In the face of much ev 
idence to the contrary, one housekeeper 
might hesitate to made 
not backed up by the testimony of the 
thrifty French, who bear the reputation 
among all nations of having reduced —or 
elevated —elegant economy to a science 

‘he French housewife never buys her sup 
plies in large quantities—not only bread and 
milk, but butter, potatoes, flour, sugar, and 

he like are bought by the day. So closely 
fon she calculate that frequently there is 


sly 


not enough left in the pantry at bedtime to 
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rovide the scantiest of breakfasts. The | 


talians follow the same plan, and literally 
live by the day. 

All the traditions of the American house- 
keeper are against her following their exam- 
Yet she knows that the 
system has merit, and after she has modified 


| it to suit New World ideas she pursues it 


with exceeding peace of mind and pocket. 
In the first place, she sees that she would 
save little money in buying dry groceries by 
the large quantity, aa that little would be 
more than lost by the extravagance general- 
ly induced by having a practically unlimit- 
ed supply of any commodity in the house. 


| Such extravagance is not confined to hire- 


- : : | lings. 
been thrown as missiles from one infuriated | g 


The careful housekeeper herself feels 
it when she takes advantage of the tub of 
butter just come from the country, or the 
full barrel of sugar, to make costly dainties. 
She would think several times before she 
made pound-cake or fruit cake or puff paste 


| if she had to send to the grocer’s and pay 


ready money for the ingredients. She finds 
that where this is to be done both she and 
the cook are more prudent. 

Another-ad vantage gained is that of know- 
ing exactly what she consumes in the week. 
When she buys three and a half pounds of 


on Saturday, she knows just about how long 
these should last. If there is a waste, she 
can check it promptly, and she can estimate 
pretty nearly what ber housekeeping bills 
should be at the end of the week. 

There is extra labor avoided by her sys- 
tem. For her there are no unpleasant hours 
spent in picking over apples, potatoes, and 


und of butter, and a dozen eggs | 


BAZAR 


winter vegetables. She has not to count 
upon a certain amount of loss from rotting 
| and withering. Her grocer bears that loss. 
| His shop is her pautry, to which she goes 
and gets her ve tables ae fruit b 
quart or the half-dozen. There will 
maggots in the corn meal or Graham flour 
when she gets only two or three pounds of 
itatatime. Ifa freshly opened package of 


ne 


oatmeal is musty she knows it reached that | 
state on the grocer’s shelves, and sends it | 


back to him forthwith. The coffee in her 
small canister cannot lose its strength, for 
it is constantly used and constantly renewed. 
Butter never grows rancid, eggs never be- 
| come stale,on her hands. Sufficient unto 
the day are her provisions and the good and 
the evil thereof. Even when she buys meat 
she has her points of privilege; for, as she 
says wisely, where is the advantage of get- 
ting so much of one thing that it is impossi- 
| ble to eat it all? She shows wisdom when 
she purchases her meat as she needs it. She 
finds the economy of small cuts. She does 
not get a leg of lamb at sixteen cents a pound, 
but the shoulder at ten cents a pound, and 
finds it n» whit inferior to the higher-priced 
piece. A well-cut ‘* Delmonico” or “‘ short” 
steak is as juicy and tender as asirloin. A 
small roast may be as well cooked with care 
as a large one. She acquires a fine taste 
in ragofts, salmis, scallops, and croquettes, 
and it is gradually borne in upon her that 
there is acommon-sense foundation for the ap- 
parent paradox that pronounces the French 
nation the best cooks and the most econom- 
ical providers of the civ ilized world. 
C HRISTINE TERHONE HERRICK. 





All leading teachers. of cookery sad 


Cyan 
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POWDER. .=. 


Always makes light wholesome food. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New 


l'crk, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 


A guarter pound can mailed on receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking Powder 


Co., New York. 


“SANITAS.” 





to Your 
Honorable Wife” 


—Merchant of Venice. 
and tell her that I am composed 
of clarified cottonseed oil and re- 
fined beef suet; that I am the 
purest of _ cooking fats; that 
my name is 


ttolene 


that I am better than lard, and 
more useful than butter; that I 
am equal in shortening to twice 
the quantity of either, and make 
food much easier of digestion. 


I am to be found everywhere in 
Sand 5 nd pails, but am 
ade only by 


THE : 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 
Always Mention 
Etarper’s Bazar 


when writing to advertisers. 


Unfermented, CONCENTRATED and Pure 


Rd agen re ee 


ee ce 


to to the Pe i 
y need o uch an article of grape juice, 


UNEEe M ENTED 


the testimony of hunureds of letters to prove the 


assertion. 


Neariy all the bottled juice now on 


the market contains an antiseptic of some de- 


scription to prevent fermentation, 
} salicylicacid. Why does such juice failasa 
Simply because the aatiseptic principle tha 
serves the juice in the bottle exerts a simil 
fluence in the stomach 


and prevents the natural 


generally 


food ? 
t pre- 
ar in- 


action that is part of Nature’s plan for assimila- 


ting food. Our concentrated juice of 
is absolutely free from all antiseptics, 
Nature's best 
weak and defective digestive organs 

Ino valids will, of course, seek the advice of 


physicians as to the proper time or quantity, but 
well people may partake freely, and know ‘that 
the certainty of gain far overshadows the 


sibilities of excess. 


cold water are bottled under our labels—i. ¢., Red, Zinfandel, White, 


the grape 
and is 
food and strength poccacer for 


their 


pos. 


tying aon retreshi something eenbodyin Pall 
'y in; re sing em 
the best principles of tarred by noth. 


The Consumer’s Support. 


bonsumer’s Support. +t. 
and reconstruct ths vioed 


more wholesome, more 


noth- 
ing, the life-giving 
ning, Mou 
, in their wrest condition, 


eas of agsimilation 


ts sub-acid taste 
Ee ita igh value in fevers of Line gf 
ts concentration, keeping qualities and 
ae give it certain Greens 
It is agreeab) ed in 





water or hot or coid w 
Two varieties of our concentrated juice suitable for redilution with any aerated, ubibdiated or pure 


Muscatel. 


Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of which are equal to ONE-HALF GALLON OF FRESH GRAPE JUICE. 
- For sale by leading druggists and grocers, , Send for descriptive circular. 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO., 


e, 65 cents per bottle 


145 Broadway, 


J. 8. Twombly, Selling Ag’t, 27 © 


New York. 


ial St., Bost 





Los Gatos, California. 


- Norman Barbour, Selling Ag’t, 77 Warren a York. 





‘Dreer’ Ss Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted by the most critical 


This is the year for EC 


the best ony 
“ciptions | 


nm cultivating, is hiy illustrated 


— for over bailfacentury, They are sure te grow, true to 
name, and will save you money OM ak if sown in the G 


YIN THE GARDEN. 


Send two —— - for DREER’S EEN SLA 


Farm, er Greenhouse. 


EDS, PLANTS ‘am and "BULBS. Bon arecan 
colored plates on cover 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 “Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





| The most perfect toilet powder is 


ELOUTINE FAY 


ith bismuth by CBF. FA ¥, Perfomer 


Caation. — Rowe Genuine but these bearing the word « mere » and the signature ca. ¥ PAY. : 


| Bread, Cake, and Parer 


| CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 





Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 








Agents make 10 

to 15 dollars a 

day selling these 

knives. Write for 
territory. 

Box D,  Proment, Chie. 


se Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


20th Edition, postpaid for We. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Pall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powd Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 


8 Christy Knives 


Sent anywhere for 
$1.00, 














